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IT HAPPENED= 


not in one night, but in 


FIVE DAYS IN SAN ANTONIO! 


Read the Complete Story in the 
San Antonio Convention Proceedings 


Since finances do not permit free distribution of the Convention Proceedings 
to all clubs as was formerly done, only a limited number of copies will be 
printed for those who order copies in advance of publication. 


1. EVERY CLUB SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


Every Kiwanis club should have a copy of the San Antonio Convention 
Proceedings as a part of its records. There is much in this volume that is 
very useful to every club, with regard to club administration and club 
activities. This is the only way clubs can get the practical value of the sug- 
gestions for club activity and club administration that results from the 
convention. Many clubs went to great expense to send delegates to the 
convention so they could bring back the wealth of ideas developed there. 


2. DISTRICT OFFICIALS SHOULD USE IT 
All district officials should have a copy of the Proceedings, in order 
to be fully informed as to all convention action and the reasons thereof. 
The official files of every district should be complete. Formerly copies of 
the Proceedings have been sent to the district offices, with the exception 
of the last several years. Here is a large amount of information and ideas 
useful in district promotion of better club activity and administration. 


3. VALUE FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Those who were at the Convention will want the complete story. Those 
who were not there will want to have the complete story. Read the story of 
a great convention. It took thousands of dollars to produce the “copy” for 

this volume. It’s yours for a small price! 


The price will be determined by the total number of pages. It will not be more than 
$2.50. That’s a small expense to any club to get the value of this Convention. 


Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. Michigan Ave. . - Chicago, IIl. 
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of the Kiwanis Club of Madisonville, Kentucky, in 1922. He 
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and member of the International Board of Trustees. He is 
Superintendent of Schools of Madisonville, Director of the 
Kentucky Education Association and a leader in various other 
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GUIDING STARS 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS AT SAN ANTONIO 


By DR. WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON 


‘New Frontiers Challenge Kiwanis Pioneers,'’ said International President Carrington in 
his opening address at the Nineteenth Annual Convention at San Antonio. "Let us blaze 
our trails by the light of that galaxy of guiding stars—Religion, Freedom, Democracy, Fidel- 
ity and Hope," he urged. He pointed out how the goals of his administration were reached, 
in club and membership gain, recapture of the winner of former officers, extension of 


leadership training, doubling of field service, additiona 


Headquarters’ service, five-point 


programs for all committees, more aids for club administration 


E might have been born in the colorful days of 
\W/ the Alamo or in the dreary days of St. Anthony. 
But you and I were born to live our lives dur- 
ing the most lurid melodrama of all history, the World 


War and its repercussions, and the end is not yet. Battle, 
boom and bust made us emotional rather than rational. 


Panicky people are eager to 
jump overboard and grasp eco- 
nomic driftwood of doubtful 
buoyancy for fear our damaged 
ship may flounder. Others would 
desert the principle of individual 
freedom for the rotten raft of 
regimentation. But now that the 
storm has spent its fury, we are 
agreeably surprised to see 
through the lifting clouds the 
same old guiding stars in their 
accustomed places. The orderly 
principles of social and economic 
integrity remain unchanged. 
They have not failed us in the 
past nor shall they fail us now. 


* Religion 


The storm obscured _ the 
lode star of Religion and men 
and nations. steered crazy 
courses. In Russia, Soviets 
burned houses of prayer but 
they did not burn God. In Ger- 
many, Nazis burned Bibles but 
they did not burn His Word. 
In the western world the form 
and formality of religion regu- 
lated the lives of men less and 
less. But no storm can ever 
uproot faith, hope and charity 
from the soul of man. Kiwanis 
is not concerned with creeds, 


and activity, and increased club functioning. 
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The nation learns about Kiwanis. President Carrington before the 


microphone. 
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but believes in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Denominationalism is the twin brother of nation- 
alism, that same nationalism that has plunged the world 
into periodic war since time began, that same diabolic na- 
tionalism that now swaggers across the map of Europe. 
Canada and the United States have stood side by side, 


arm in arm for 118 years, 
prototypes of peace. The prac- 
tical religion of Kiwanis is not 
content with this static atti- 
tude; we are forever producing 
new evidence of good will and 
understanding. The peace- 
markers on the border, the re- 
dedication of the Harding In- 


ternational Good Will Memo- 
rial in Stanley Park, Van- 
couver, United States-Canada 


Week, the Rush-Bagot Tablet, 
and the International Hour at 
Kiwanis Conventions are added 
golden links that bind us closer 
together. Last year in conven- 
tion assembled, Kiwanis unani- 
mously urged that the manu- 
facture of munitions of war be 
made the sole prerogative of the 
several national governments. 
At the time this appeared 
Utopian, but that was before 
the Nye Commission. Now a 
war-weary world joins Kiwanis 
in the hope that there shall be 
no profit in war. It is our fer- 
vid prayer that peace-loving 
peoples of the world will 
smother with economic ostra- 
cism a belligerent nation that 
refuses arbitration. Thou shalt 
not kill, nor maim the flower of 
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A close-up of the trustees elected at San Antonio. Six were elected to serve two-year terms. Left to 

right by number: (1) George E. Snell, Billings, Montana; (3) C. Harold Hippler, Eustis, Florida; 

(4) Vie H. Housholder, Phoenix, Arizona; (5) Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; (6) 

Faber A. Bollinger, Atlanta, Georgia; (7) Dr. W. E. Wolcott, Des Moines, Iowa. Second from the 

left is Claude A. Dock of Detroit who was reélected to the Board to fill the one-year vacancy due 
to the election of Harper Gatton as International President. 


future manhood, nor shalt thou crucify 
generations to come on a cross of na- 
tional debt. Religion, the first fixed 
star, has been merely obscured and not 
lost. 


* Freedom 


The second guiding star is Free- 
dom. Our forefathers loved liberty. 
They carved out two free lands where 
any man could lift himself and his 
children to higher social and economic 
levels by honest toil, where a poor boy 
could become independent, an under- 
privileged youth, president or premier. 
This was one of the monumental 
achievements of the ages. Freedom is 
priceless and must be preserved at any 
cost. Urbanization and complexity of 
life narrow the range of individual 
freedom, but nothing can ever destroy 
our love of liberty which endows us 
with the right to become self-support- 
ing, self-reliant and _ self-respecting. 
But emotional leaders in high places 
take liberties with liberty and would 
pull us about like puppets on wires re- 
gardless of heritage, tradition, ambi- 
tion or personal capacity. The sacri- 
fice of self-reliance and self-respect is 
too great a price to pay for synthetic 
prosperity. We have abandoned the 
gold standard. Let us now abandon 
the dole standard, whether the dole 
means emergency relief or group sub- 
sidy. The ghost of starvation stares 
in at a million windows, but men want 
jobs not alms. Private industry can 
never hope to furnish jobs so long as 
it must compete with a government to 
which it pays prohibitive taxes. The 
growing habit of running to the gov- 
ernment for aid, morning, noon and 
night is pusillanimous and must cease. 
It is an opiate which robs us of self- 
reliance and self-respect. Under the 
law of the jungle, profiteers plundered 
and robbed. Let us drive out these 
profiteers, but why burn the barn to 
rid it of rats. Yet the landscape be- 
low the border is covered with smolder- 


ing ruins of honest private enterprise 
while the government is swollen with 
power seized from banks and business. 
To transfer power to any army of po- 
litical officeholders is an act based 
upon emotion rather than reason. 


* Democracy 

The third guiding star is De- 
mocracy, government of, by and for 
the people. Of all the forms of gov- 
ernment devised by man, the peoples 
of Canada and the United States are 
convinced that the experience of man- 
kind proves this form of government 
secures to the common man the great- 
est measure of individual liberty and 
opportunity. This form of govern- 
ment must be preserved. The war to 
make the world safe for democracy 
all but destroyed it. In Europe com- 
munism and autocracy seized the reins 
of government from bewildered peo- 
ples. In the western world the ‘‘luna- 
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tic fringe’ gathers wistfully at the 
feet of dangerous demagogues who 
wave strange and ominous banners and 
shout preposterous promises. Moboc- 
racy has spread its net and may cap- 
ture the United States and Canada un- 
less an indifferent electorate becomes 
intelligent and aggressive enough to 
free democracy from its excessive cost. 
This excessive cost is neither necessary 
nor inherent but has become a crush- 
ing burden through a careless, indif- 
ferent and uninformed public opinion. 
During the score of years that pre- 
ceded the depression, the cost of de- 
mocracy pyramided 338% while the 
population increased by 27%. Taxes 
defied the law of gravitation, became 
confiscatory and dried up the streams 
of private philanthropy. Business and 
professional men, timid souls, huddled 
defensively about meaningless phrases, 
while government burned their barns. 
But industry can no longer mumble 
that reckless prodigality must cease. 
The time for words is gone; the hour 
for action has struck, if we are to 
chart our course by the fixed star of 
Democracy. 

There are those in Kiwanis who be- 
lieve that the excessive cost of de- 
mocracy is due to a horde of cheap 
politicians who live on spoils of office. 
But bonding companies rate office- 
holders just as honest as any other 
group. Graft is not the principal item 
in the high cost of democracy, and 
though it were, the day Kiwanis enters 
partisan politics, that day Kiwanis is 
done. Others believe that cure lies 
in a change of administrative units 
or methods. But change from council 
to commission and from commission 
to city manager, has not proved a 
panacea. Even proportionate repre- 
sentation and permanent registration 
have failed as cure-alls. 


Thoughtful analysis reveals. that 
good government depends 20% on 


honest officials, 20% on units and 








And a close-up of the International Officers. From left to right: Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary; 
Gordon S. Dodington, Vice President; Harper Gatton, President; Clinton S. Harley, Vice President; 
Dr. William J. Carrington, Immediate Past President; and H. G. Hatfield, Treasurer. 
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methods of government and 60% on 
public opinion, not periodic outbursts 
of reform but firm, steady pressure. 
Where can Kiwanis apply pressure? 


Five Places Where Kiwanis 
Can Apply Pressure 


(1) Against overlapping govern- 
ments. In the States we lumber along 
with 175,000 tax levying units, nine- 
tenths of which are as obsolete as 
covered wagons, yet we cling to them 
as though they were heritages rather 
than headaches. We cry aloud for 
tax relief rather than merge counties, 
townships and municipalities, in fact 
or in function, and refuse to dump 
out bag and baggage the bewildering 
army of overlapping boards, bureaus 
and commissions. The citadel of du- 
plication should be easy to capture. 
There is not a single defender except 
the garrison of occupation. 

(2) Against patronage. ‘To the vic- 
tor belongs the spoils” is the hog call 
of politics. Patronage is the selling 
price of either party and creates a 
mercenary army of occupation. Civil 
service is the remedy. Yet there is 
civil service in but nine states and 365 
municipalities and none in the alpha- 
betical array from triple a to z; nor 
will there ever be until public opinion 
demands it. 

(3) Lobbies waste money. They 
are political termites which must be 
exterminated lest they destroy the 
frame work of democracy. In Wash- 
ington the place literally wriggles with 
them trying to worm something out of 
Congress. This year in Ottawa and 
Washington and in each state and 
province there is a Kiwanis legislative 
committee. What are their duties? 
To stand guard over the selfish in- 
terests of business and professional 
men? Never! but rather to inform 
Kiwanians of impending legislation 
which concerns governmental extrava- 
gance, schools, under-privileged chil- 
dren and peace. 

(4) Untrained officials are expen- 
sive. In the days of Andrew Jackson 





The stage setting on All Kiwanis Night just as 


any man of average intelligence may 
have been fit to hold office. But gov- 
ernment today is in agriculture, com- 
merce, credit, banking, public health, 
education and scores of other highly 
technical fields. Whether the govern- 
ment should operate in all these fields 
is beside the point. So long as it does, 
it needs trained experts. Yet politics 
is the only profession that does not re- 
quire years of training. For many 
years England has selected top honor 
men from Oxford and Cambridge as 
public administrators. No matter how 
often the cabinet changes, career men 
carry on. In this country there are 
no career men. We train warriors at 
West Point, sailors at Annapolis and 
birdmen at San Antonio but there is 
no college of statesmanship. 

(5) Accounting systems are confus- 
ing. Any tax payer is entitled to know 
what becomes of his tax dollar. He 
is entitled to compare the cost of his 
city for example, with the cost of any 
other city. Loss from loot is picayune 
compared with loss from multiform, 
nondescript and incomprehensible ac- 
counting methods. Unless nation-wide, 
unified daylight accounting is secured, 
demagogues will continue to paint al- 
luring pictures unhampered by facts. 

Overlapping government, patronage, 
lobbies, untrained officials and muddled 
accounting methods account for most 
of the waste in government. This waste 
must be cut down. So-called good citi- 
zens will have to do it. No one else will. 
There are Kiwanians who believe that 
Kiwanis is not the tool. They believe 
that Tax-Payers’ Leagues and Cham- 
bers of Commerce are instruments to 
be chosen for this purpose, not the 
finely tempered blade of Kiwanis. They 
believe that too many under-privileged 
children need Kiwanis to have it 
blunted and broken by uses for which 
it was never intended, The Board of 
Trustees is in sympathetic accord with 
this view, but they believe that a 
study of economy and efficiency in gov- 
ernment might discover means and 
methods of Kiwanis attack that would 
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neither blunt the blade nor wound Ki- 
wanis. The results of that study are 
before this convention for your ap- 
proval. We recommend first, that pro- 
ponents and opponents of most ques- 
tions appear before clubs but that no 
club action be taken. Kiwanians them- 
selves may be trusted to become ag- 
gressive once they are informed. We 
further recommend that clubs arrange 
newspaper and radio forums for dis- 
cussion of such questions as overlap- 
ping government, patronage, untrained 
officials and daylight accounting. Final- 
ly, we recommend that candidates for 
public office be invited to appear 
before open meetings conducted by Ki- 
wanis but to which all citizens are in- 
vited. Instead of the usual political 
blah, they are invited to answer ques- 
tions prepared by the club. A list of 
such questions might include: How do 
you propose to lower the tax rate? Do 
you believe in civil service? How do 
you propose to merge overlapping gov- 
ernment? What do you think of child 
labor? Will you see that the school 
children of this generation get their 
fair share of tax dollars? 

Once the facts are placed before 
them, the men and women of Canada 
and the United States have intelligence 
enough to decide for themselves. The 
destiny of Kiwanis as an instrument of 
public service requires the focus of 
its attention on this 60%—this major 
cause of good government, namely pub- 
lic opinion. An informed and aggres- 
sive opinion will not tolerate dishonesty 
or waste. With these evils eliminated, 
Democracy as a form of government is 
secure and we can steer our course by 
its guiding light. 


* Fidelity 
The fourth guiding star is Fi- 
delity. In the long starless night that 


followed the war, moral obligations re- 

laxed. Men, institutions and nations re- 

pudiated honest debts. The sanctity of 

the home was invaded by a wave of 

infidelity and loose living, the inevit- 
(Turn to page $438) 





Secretary Parker was introducing some 70 International Officers, International Trustees, Past Inter- 
national Presidents, International Committee Chairmen and District Governors. 
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This distinguished «ere devel- 


oped six basic ideals upon which 
people could always build perma- 
nent human structures in this 
rapidly changing age. 


N the year 1910 in the city of Copen- 

hagen there assembled a convention 

composed of three hundred dele- 
gates. These delegates represented 
various phases of the labor movement 
of the entire world. Newspaper re- 
porters, looking in upon the conven- 
tion and listening to the discussions, 
came to the conclusion that it was a 
convention of wild men, and one news- 
paper reporter referred to these indi- 
viduals as wild men discussing impos- 
sible things. As a rule, newspaper 
men judge objectively. Asa rule, they 
are trained to observe accurately. 

Before fifteen years had passed 
away, one hundred of the three hun- 
dred people who were present in 
Copenhagen in 1910, had become cab- 
inet officers of European countries; 
twelve had become premiers or presi- 
dents of European governments. Who 
were there? There was a gentleman 
not so well known in 1910, a journal- 
ist, a man of extraordinary brain, 
whose pleasing voice had won thou- 
sands of audiences, one of the wild 
men of 1910. I refer to Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the present Premier of Great 
Britain. 

In that group, also, was a gentle- 
man from Sweden, a man who had 
gone to school with the King of 
Sweden, a man born to the purple. 
He threw in his lot with the labor 
movement in Sweden. Six times he 
wore prison stripes. In 1910, one of 
the wild men. I am referring to 
Branting, one of the great premiers 
in the history of Sweden. 

There was also a saddle-maker from 
Germany, a man not at all known out- 
side of labor organization. In 1921 I 


had the privilege of meeting this indi- 


vidual. At a labor headquarters? No. In 
a manufacturing establishment? No. 
We called at what might be called the 
White House of Germany. I am re- 
ferring to Ebert, the first president of 
the German Republic. 

Jaures of France was there. He was 
despised and rejected by his own peo- 
ple. He was a man whose amazing 
oratory captivated thousands of 
French audiences. Then he was assas- 
sinated and buried in the Pantheon in 
the city of Paris. 

In that group, also, that day was 
another individual, Lenin, and, with 
him, Trotsky, at opposite poles in eco- 
nomic thinking from that of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, but within seven 
years these men were to seize power 
in a revolution caused by deep, under- 
lying forces. This revolution was to 
bring czarism to its knees. 

In that group, also, there was a 
young man with commanding black 
eyes. The moment he utters the first 
word, you seem to be caught by a 
strange spell. I am referring to the 
man who, at thirty-nine years of age, 
became dictator of Italy—Benito 
Mussolini. He was there that day in 
1910, unknown, apparently, to men 
who represented the newspapers of the 
world. 

I am trying to suggest the fact that 
we are living in a changing world, 
whether we like it or not. That is the 
reason why Professor Whitehead has 
made the statement, that any individ- 
ual born into the world prior to 1914, 
expected continuity rather than 
change. But an individual born since 
1914 finds himself entering a society 
in which the expectancy of change is 
far greater than the expectancy of 
continuity. 

Everybody knows we are living in a 
changing world. But are there certain 
great, ethical ideas that have been 
proved valid through the centuries, to 
which we may turn in a changing day 
and say, “‘These ideals are of suffi- 
cient worth to be put into the very 
foundation? We will lay hold upon 
them, because of their inherent worth. 
We will build upon them.” 
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The Kiwanian in a 


Changing World 


By DR. G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


President of De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


Six Basic Ideals 

I would like to bring to you six 
basic ideals which I believe have 
proved valid. The first is this: Men 
and not things are the goal of social 
living. I mean that as we go into this 
day of change we are to lay hold upon 
that principle that was enunciated 
centuries ago by the greatest of all 
teachers who insisted we put person- 
ality before everything else. We must 
lay hold upon that and build a society 
in which the major objective in all ow 
endeavor is the enrichment of person- 
ality rather than the acquisition of 
things. It is only insofar as we extend 
the hands in service that we build a 
social order that can endure. We are 
seeing the doom that comes upon a 
state, a world, that makes as its pri 
mary objective the acquisition of 
things. We must insist on putting men 
before things. 

In the city of Soochow, China, | 
visited a factory where two hundred 
women and one hundred little children 
went to work at five-thirty in the morn- 
ing and were off at six at night, work- 
ing twelve and one-half hours a day, 
seven days in the week. 

Is it men first or things first? The 
people who put their money into that 
factory wanted speedy returns upon 
the investment. I doubt very much 
that the owners of the factory really 
knew the conditions that existed in 
China. But I saw the little children 
at night time trudging down the road 
to dirty little homes, to sleep a while 
and back to the everlasting grind. 

We must take that principle and 
turn to our engineers, our men of 
executive genius and say, ‘‘We wish 
that principle enthroned in society, 
because we know that we do not go 
through to a peaceful better day un- 
less we do put men actually before 
things.” 

I am not oblivious of the fact that 
in these United States of America 
thirty millions are in our schools and 
colleges because the forefathers in this 
land knew that democracy could not 
carry on unless y. maintained a high 


intelligence level in the mass. So they 
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brought about the school system and 
put men before things, and they en- 
throned that principle in one phase 
of our activities. We are going to do 
it in health; we are going to do it in 
all phases of our activities tomorrow. 


Solidarity of the Human Family 


The second principle is this: The 
solidarity of the human family. In 
that wonderful anthem sung a moment 
ago the phrase “one God” was used. 
Whenever we pray we say “Our 
Father.” How easy it is for an indi- 
vidual to stand here and say “Our 
Father.” How hard it is to live up to 
the ethical implications that flow from 
that phrase! The very moment we say 
“Our Father,” that moment do we say 
we belong to one, great human family, 
whether we like it or not. 

When one is in India it is a little 
harder to reach out a hand to the In- 
dian coolie and say, “Brother” and 
mean it. It is so easy to discuss 
brotherhood from a platform. It is so 
hard to fire that principle through the 
social order. So, on the basis of the 
solidarity of the human family, we 
build a new society. 

In the State of Indiana (I take it 
for granted the Canadian friends will 
not understand what I am saying; I 
am afraid some of the Americans 
here will understand) we had an or- 
ganization some time ago. I will not 
name it, but they wore funny robes 
and talked a lot about brotherhood. 
After a time they dropped the brother 
and kept the hood. I am not talking 
about that kind of brotherhood at all. 
I am talking about a brotherhood in 
fact. Now, then, will you see the su- 
preme violation of that principle in 
the solidarity of the human family? 

In world affairs we face the supreme 
violation of it. I was thrilled a mo- 
ment or two ago when I saw those 
flags come forward and we stood at 
attention. But why two flags? Why 
can we not have the flags of the entire 
world, under the solidarity of the hu- 
man family, coming forward, as they 
come forward at the Olympic games? 
I saw them in Los Angeles in 19382, 
when the representatives of the na- 
tions, and a young American lieuten- 
ant who went down on the Akron, took 
the Olympic oath, and the flags of the 
nations were dipped as they pledged 
that they would participate for glori- 
ous sport, for the honor of their na- 
tion, and that they would obey the 
Olympic laws. 

Why cannot we, under the solidarity 
of the human family, take the next 
step and do for the world that which 
the forefathers did for the United 
States of America? The United States 
of America, not thirteen separate 
little colonies, each one thinking in 
terms of its selfish interests, but forty- 
eight separate, sovereign states united 
in an indissoluble union. Why not 
a United States of the World? It 
will be done by thinking men and 
women who will recognize, as we must 
recognize, that the only substitute for 


international anarchy is international 
law and order. 

I am heartily ashamed—I perhaps 
should not say this, but I am heartily 
ashamed that we in this country have 
not gone forward as rapidly as we 
ought in uniting with the nations of 
the world in the interest of bringing 
to mankind collective peace. If we do 
not do that thing soon, your sons and 
my sons will be sleeping beneath white 
crosses somewhere, because we did not 
have the courage to enthrone the prin- 
ciple of the solidarity of the human 
family in world affairs. 

Some people will tell me after 
twenty centuries of Christian teach- 
ing, there is no answer to that thing 
but to go on. Nonsense! The intelli- 
gence of mankind that has banished 
slavery, that has banished feudalism 
and leaped up into democracy some 
day will rise and take the next step 
under the principle, the solidarity of 
the human family, and establish world 
law and order, so we may think out 
our international difficulties even as 
we attempt to think out our national 
difficulties during these days of crises 
—the solidarity of the human family. 


Supremacy of the Common Good 


The third principle is this: The su- 
premacy of the common good. Consider 
football. You think in terms of the 
entire team when you play football. 
Why can’t we lift a generation of 
people who will think so in terms of 
the common good that all this insane 
drive for special privilege will be 
ended? 

It is rather tragic to see legislative 
institutions dedicated, theoretically, to 
the supremacy of the common good, 
bludgeoned by the organization of 
little, minority groups demanding their 
special privilege, until at last, masses 
of people, unable to find that which 
they want in legislative institutions, 
turn, often, to the demagogue, because 
we haven’t turned out enough people 
who think in terms of the supremacy 
of the common good. 

May I stress it in this fashion? We 
have been talking a lot about peace. 
Reference was made to a most unfor- 
tunate utterance relative to the 
Canadian-United States frontier. The 
supremacy of the common good! There 
are individuals in these United States 
of America at this very moment who 
prate much about their patriotism, 
who insist that they are the people 
most loyal to the Stars and Stripes, 
but who see nothing wrong in build- 
ing up a peril that demands increased 
armament, increased munitions. Why? 
So they may profiteer out of that en- 
tire situation. 

I can’t understand men who wish 
to hide behind the Stars and Stripes 
when they are trying to create a 
movement that brings profits out of 
the suffering of human beings who go 
forward in conflict. They have no 
right at all to stand behind that flag 
or any flag. They simply do not know 
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the meaning of patriotism. The su- 
premacy of the common good! 

Senator Nye spoke to our students 
the other day. I shall not soon forget 
that talk. He said to the student body 
of the university which I have the 
honor to represent: “Gentlemen, I 
would like to have you know that in 
the event we fight, you will do the 
fighting. You will be strangled by 
gas made from a formula of a United 
States concern and sold for profit to 
the enemy. You will be torn to 
pieces by shrapnel manufactured in 
the United States of America. You 
will be mown down by machine-guns 
which were made in your own country 
and sold to foreign countries for a 
profit. Your enemy will be protected 
by steel helmets made in your own 
country. I believe in a reasonable na- 
tional defense. I would like to see 
our country rise in a moment if our 
borders were crossed. But certainly 
the time has come for the American 
people to insist that no man shall make 
profit out of the suffering of human 
beings who go forward in war, if war 
should be the sad eventuality of the 
future.” 

It is a very strange thing. While 
we clap and agree, we are going for- 
ward in our armament race in the 
United States of America very rapidly, 
spending more than any nation upon 
the face of the earth at the present 
time. It is hard for other people to 
understand what we mean when we do 
some of the things we do. If there 
were danger of these shores being at- 
tacked, I know every American would 
rise and see that the invader was re- 
pelled. That is not the issue at all. 
It is simply a question as to whether 
or not in the supremacy of the com- 
mon good, we are going to allow a 
group of people to pay some of the 
newspapers, to pay certain speakers 
to seek to subsidize certain groups, so 
that they, out of the conflict, often 
creating the conflict itself, may make 
their profits. 

May I read you something from a 
distinguished bishop of our church, 
Bishop Edgar Blake. He is the most 
careful bishop in our church in the 
matter of gaining his facts. I quote 
him exactly. 

“The United States has spent more 
than $10,000,000,000 in the last fif- 
teen years on the maintenance and 
equipment of its army and navy, an 
amount vastly greater than that spent 
by any other nation in the world for 
the same purpose during the same 
period. Yet General McArthur, chief 
of staff, tells us in his latest report 
that our army ranks sixteenth among 
the armies of the world; that much of 
its equipment is out of date; that all 
of its army tanks, except twelve, ‘date 
from the World War, and are totally 
unfit for combat’; that our field units 
are armed with artillery of twenty- 
five years ago; that our ‘stocks of 
material are inadequate and are prin- 
cipally World War equipment’; that in 
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PROPOSE under this heading to 

limit the discussion to three vital 

problems: First, the problem of 
peace and war; second, the problem of 
politics and of public service; third, 
the problem of taxes. 

The population of this country, at 
least those of the population who are 
Americans, have certain ties in com- 
mon which bind them together, irre- 
spective of their political affiliations 
and their other loyalties or interests. 
For example, as Americans, we believe 
in democracy, which is another way of 
saying that we believe in self-govern- 
ment. 

The human race has always been 
afflicted by the scourge of war. Yet in 
the solution of that problem of war lies 
the fate of a million or more of our 
sons and grandsons, and perhaps of 
our daughters and granddaughters. 
They have already been sentenced to 
death by the God of War, just as the 
victims of the World War were sen- 
tenced to die prior to the outbreak of 
the World War. What are you doing 
to prevent the execution of the death 
sentence? Is it important to you? Do 
you really care? If you say you do 
care, where is the proof? What are you 
doing about it? I repeat, these new 
sentences of death only await the event 
for their execution. Let me remind you 
that in the World War ten millions 
of people were slain or died of wounds 
or of grief. Whether that number is 
to be exceeded in the next great war is 
immateria] to the average American 
family, for the grief of that family 
over the loss of their sons will be no 
less acute, because the aggregate num- 
ber of the war victims is greater or less 
than the number slain in the World 
War. I repeat, what are you doing 
about it? You know the answer. You 
are doing what the families of Europe 
did about the same problems, before 
the World War. You are doing noth- 
ing! You are leaving the problem as 
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In this convention address General O'Ryan discussed the 
problems of war and peace; politics and public service; 


He said that war must be substituted by organized justice 
and enforced order, that a World Court, in which all coun- 
tries are represented, is essential. 

With a large percentage of office-holders, public office 
is not a public trust. We risk inefficiency rather than lose 


With regard to taxation, the tax organism is a cancerous 


growth which needs a major operation. 


they did, in the hands of your public 
servants, to be determined by them, 
through ways and means that have ad- 
ministered the war business for cen- 
turies past, and you are charged with 
the knowledge of what the result will 
be. 

The first is that war is an organized 
means for determining international 
differences, and that to suppress war 
we must have an organized substitute 
for war. This means that war can be 
suppressed when we have developed the 
substitute. This also means that there 
is no real safety in pacts, treaties, 
ententes, or understandings. They are 
not organized substitutes for war, but 
promises and agreements not to resort 
to war, and history is replete with ex- 
amples of the futility of relying upon 
such agreements for the maintenance 
of peace, 

We must recognize the falsity of the 
statement that because we have always 
had wars, we always shall have wars. 
That was said of slavery and of duel- 
ing, but those time-honored institutions 
have disappeared from civilized com- 
munities because ruled out by organized 
police power. We must recognize that 
the only substitute for war is organized 
justice, established by the united action 
of all the civilized nations, world wide 
in its application and supported by 
world police power. 

The Creator endowed man_ with 
brains, and if you will study human 
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progress, you will find that every up- 
lift to a new level was the result of 
the employment of brains by some one 
or more individuals. It must be clear 
that the answer to prayer is to use the 
God-given brain. Mankind can rid it- 
self of the insatiable waste of war 
when it so wills. Until the families of 
the world so will and act, they are not 
entitled to relief. When they substitute 
for the apathy characteristic of cattle 
en route to the abattoir, the organized 
and resolute determination of men and 
women cast in the image and likeness 
of God, their success is assured. 

Refiect for a moment upon the con- 
quest of the epidemics which from 
the beginning of history periodically 
swept the continents and decimated 
their populations. How mysterious they 
were, how uncontrollable! The prayers 
and hopes, the tears and fears of mil- 
lions never stayed them. Typhus, the 
bubonic plague, diphtheria, typhoid, yel- 
low fever and cholera ravaged and 
decimated peoples, so long as they re- 
lied for relief upon prayer, hopes, amu- 
lets, incantations, roots, herbs and 
other remedies. What induced the ap- 
parently miraculous suppression of 
these pestilences? Brains! The substi- 
tution of brains for emotional reac- 
tions. Brains invoked the aid of science 
and developed vaccines and antitoxins, 
which solved the problem. If, after 
centuries of human destruction, the 
scourge of epidemic pestilence was 
whipped by preventive medicine, 
through the application of brainpower, 
be assured that preventive methods for 
the suppression of war can be developed 
by the application of brains when the 
intelligent and determined families of 
the world take the problem in hand and 
insist upon its scientific and effective 
solution. 

There is, of course, much underbrush 
of opposition to be cut away, numerous 
dark and stagnant pools of ignorance 
to be illuminated and dried out; poli- 
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tical quacks, charlatans and impracti- 
cal dreamers to be swept axide; appro- 
priate sedatives and inocculations to be 
administered to suppress fevers of fear, 
prejudice and hatreds, but science 
thrives upon opposition, and men and 
women, when organized in support of a 
great cause under competent leader- 
ship, are stirred by the challenge of 
sinister forces. 

Many of the youth of the land who 
look forward to lives of usefulness and 
happiness with their families are re- 
cording their convictions against the 
institution we call war and are an- 
nouncing publicly their determination 
not to fight, some, no matter what the 
question or the circumstances, and 
others unless the country is actually 
invaded. But these expressed deter- 
minations, which in their essence mani- 
fest a worthy abhorrence of war, its 
filth and brutality, its degradation of 
fellowmen, of our own people or of 
others—these determinations and ex- 
pressions are emotional, illogical and 
futile. They are not now in human ex- 
perience. After every great war they 
have been proclaimed by thousands of 
youths of all lands, in all times, as 
they heard first-hand of the truth 
about war, and as they saw with their 
own eyes the demoralizing effects of its 
inhumanities upon its surviving vic- 
tims. But these youthful emotions, 
these inexperienced resolutions and 
vows leave out of consideration very 
many vital circumstances and contin- 
gencies. In the first place, as I have 
pointed out, this problem of war is a 
world problem, not a national problem. 
For the youth of one land to make such 
vows is to weaken the strength of the 
people of that land, who, after all, are 
still living in a war world. It is to in- 
vite attack, if the vows mean more 
than the expression of passing emotion. 
Such vows fail to meet or even have 
relation to the requirement that the 
solution of the war problem lies in an 
agreed upon and organized substitute 
for war. As to the boys who will fight 
in some wars but not in a war of ag- 
gression, they assume that, unlike all 
others, they will not succumb to propa- 
ganda. Let me say to them that all 
modern wars, no matter what the 
measure of their infamy, are defensive 
wars, at least with the masses whose 
minds have been schooled to carry out 
the aggression. The vow of pacifism is 
contrary to man’s fundamental sense of 
loyalty, to standing with his fellows, 
his people, his country. It merges with 
the ridiculous. It is unjust to well-in- 
tentioned who are victimized by the 
emotional appeal. 

What is war? It is the utilization 
of forces to the limit for the accom- 
plishment of the national will. War 
begins where diplomacy leaves off, Its 
basis is, therefore, the failure of 
diplomacy, which is another term for 
negotiation. And diplomacy may con- 
cern itself with most any question of 
right or of interest. If diplomacy 
fails and the objective sought is suf- 
ficiently important to one side, and 


that side believes in the superiority of 
its force, it may employ that force, and 
we then move into the phase called 
war. 

The only logical solution of the war 
problem is the substitution of organ- 
ized justice and enforced order, for 
the right of nations to make war upon 
other nations. Nations must give up 
that right if we are to have peace in 
the world. A World Court is essen- 
tial to civilization, and organized 
world force to render effective its de- 
crees is as essential as any police 
force in the world is essential for the 
maintenance of order within its local 
domain. If we are not ready for this, 
We are not ready for world peace, and 
if we are not ready for world peace, 
we defeat the world in its desire for 
peace, because such a world organiza- 
tion, to be effective, requires the inclu- 
sion of every government within its 
restraints and obligations. 

But apparently we are not ready to 
act, if we are to judge by the manner 
in which the people from the hills and 
dales and great centers of population 
responded to the emotional pleas of 
Father Coughlin, and deluged the 
Senate with telegrams opposing our 
membership in the World Court. 

The ominous aspect of this tribal 
action is that of our assumed isola- 
tion when there is no isolation, and 
cannot be any isolation for us, either 
from the affairs of Europe or from 
world affairs. Our great wealth, man 
power and industrial capacity to make 
war, are creating fear in more than 
one quarter of the world. Our pres- 
ent policy is tending to drive the other 
powers to coalesce against us. We 
shall hear more in the future of a 


"The Federal Government must 
be restricted to the performance 
of its constitutional powers and its 
vast army of tax-eaters disbanded. 
This means confining itself to lead- 
ership, scientific survey and advice 
and leaving to the States the de- 
terminations with regard to the 
recommendations of such leader- 
ship and advice.” 


United States of Europe, for by our 
policy we have announced to the world 
(and we are in the world) that we 
are prepared to go it alone. That is 
the sinister and challenging aspect of 
our present policy. 

I cannot conclude this subject of 
war without a warning of what war 
means, Our people. many of them, 
naively believe that we have an option 
as to whether or not we wili engage 
in war, that we may elect to stay out. 
That is true only if the question is 
whether we shall decide to be the ag- 
gressor. But when another govern- 
ment or group of governments is the 
aggressor, we have no option except 
to fight or surrender the rights and 
interests that are in issue, And once 
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an abject surrender of that character 
is made, we would become the butt for 
any looting or buccaneering govern- 
ment prepared to attack us. 


Politics and Public Service 


A great President of the United 
States, Grover Cleveland, referring to 
the fundamental obligation or duty of 
those so selected said: ‘“‘Public office is 
a public trust.” 

Now, with that as a basis for our 
considerations, look around you, all 
over the country, and ask yourselves 
what percentage of those employed by 
the Federal Government, the states, 
the cities and lesser communities, are 
performing their functions and serv- 
ing us in accordance with that funda- 
mental principle. Many thousands of 
them would laugh at the very idea that 
they are trustees. Through the opera- 
tion of time and of circumstances, an 
unconscionable percentage of them 
are merely place-holders, job-holders, 
time-servers. Many thousands of 
places held by them are unnecessary 
and should be abolished. In no sense 
are they public trusts. Were it not for 
the percentage of office-holders who 
do act as if they were trustees, the 
public service would fall apart. 

Graft, by common consent, exists 
nearly everywhere. Its methods today 
may not be as coarse and direct as 
they were fifty years ago, but they 
are doubtless more productive. In 
other words, for many officers of the 
government, public office is not re- 
garded as a public trust, but as a fa- 
vored opportunity, something in the 
nature of a political franchise, for the 
immoral and unlawful acquisition of 
personal gain. The public reaction to 
this cannibalistic conduct varies in 
different localities and with the times. 
The public attitude is one of cynical 
reaction or apathy, of whispered criti- 
cism, or one which expresses itself in 
indulgent wise-cracks. Only on occa- 
sions, and this so exceptional that it 
attracts national attention, does the 
citizenry of a state or municipality 
rise in disgust and under necessities 
of self-preservation, “throw the ras- 
cals out.” 

At the last presidential election, 
those entitled to register and vote in 
the United States numbered over 
65,000,000 persons. However, but 
39,297,922 or sixty per cent voted. 
This means that citizens whose obliga- 
tion it was to exercise the fundamental 
right of suffrage were not sufficiently 
interested to record their preference 
as to whom should be President of the 
United States. Millions of Americans 
seem to regard Election Day as a day 
set apart for exercise out in the coun- 
try, an occasion to quit the town and, 
in effect, to abandon their obligations 
for the maintenance of sound democ- 
racy, to leave the polling places to 
the residue of qualified voters and to 
political fixers of the local machine. 

In some parts of the United States 
the titles of “alderman,” “assembly- 
man,” “sheriff” and “congressman,” 
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all in their genesis honorable titles, 
excite laughter or contempt. Rarely 
is there organization to restore justi- 
fied respect for them. It is therefore 
natural that the incompetent and dis- 
honest public officials should feel that, 
on the whole, they fairly represent an 
easy-going and indulgent electorate 
and are safe in following the standards 
criticized. 

We know that in many cities the 
rottenness revealed continues as a 
stench in the nostrils of honest men 
and women. Reflect upon the burden 
of taxes borne by the people of this 
country to provide for unemployed 
and how, in spite of the effects to pre- 
vent corruption and waste, the moneys 
raised are being eaten into by all 
classes of cheats, chiselers and frauds. 
What is the remedy? Can the political 
orgunizations which permit and, by 
their methods, foster these conditions 
be reformed? The answer is no, if 
we mean in any permanent way. 

In 1913 the federal expenditures 
were three billion dollars. That is a 
staggering sum. But in 1922, but nine 
years later, the expenditures approxi- 
mated fifteen billions of dollars, an 
increase of 500 per cent, although the 
population increased but 30 per cent 
and national income 30 per cent. 


The Cost of Liberty 

I might go on with these compara- 
tive figures which are more than dis- 
turbing for they are devastating in the 
logic of their ultimate consequences. 
But this problem cannot be solved by 
resort to figures and statistics only. 
It is, in its final essence, a human 
problem. It is easy to apply epithets 
to the political system and to its ac- 
tive heads, but that does not help. 

I think it is generally agreed that 
the life of democratic government is 
dependent upon the character, intelli- 
gence and clear-thinking of the people. 
In other words, democracy as a po- 
litical system is sound if the people 
qualify to understand its dangers as 
well as its virtues and by level-headed 
thinking and a reasonable standard of 
discipline, avoid its pitfalls in main- 
taining for themselves the liberties 
and rights accorded by democracy. 
Intelligence and education themselves 
are not necessarily sufficient. The 
level-headed thinking and the disci- 
pline are essentials. 

It is interesting to note in analyz- 
ing the blessing of democracy that 
when we are faced with the grave 
hazards of war we completely reverse 
our concept of sound government. In 
organizing our army, we abandon the 
principles of democracy. In the 
army, the source of authority is at the 
top, not at the bottom, and authority 
descends grade by grade to the soldiers 
in the ranks, the individuals of each 
grade being held in rigid account- 


ability for their acts, and, as you 
know, the soldier who disobeys or is 
false to his trust in war, may be de- 
prived of his life, pursuant to the 
judgment of a military court martial. 
In like manner, the civil government 


itself, faced with the emergency of 
war, takes on, by rather common con- 
sent, the prerogatives of autocracy. In 
other words, when subjected to a great 
test which may determine the national 
existence, we turn from democracy to 
a system of government which relies 
essentially upon leaders, not chosen 
by the people, but picked by the Pres- 
ident for their integrity and brains, 
and who make all major decisions and 
determinations, and we go back to de- 
mocracy only when the emergency has 
passed. Inconsistent as this seems to 
be upon the surface, the world’s expe- 
rience shows that grave dangers would 
beset the rights and liberties of the 
people if the autocratic form of gov- 
erninent were to continue. As Amer- 
icans, we therefore prefer in time of 
peace to risk inefficiencies and defects 
of democracy, rather than the loss of 
liberties quite certain to follow the 
advent of an autocratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

My conclusion is that our political 
system of managing public affairs is 
obsolete. Its continuance will prove 
disastrous. Science with its complex- 
ities of technique is advancing its ac- 
complishments with increasing speed 
in all fields of thought and endeavor, 
from the kitchen to the mansion, from 
child care to the increase of life’s 
span, in the further development of 
the arts, in education, engineering, 
manufacturing, and business organiza- 
tion, in all fields except politics. There 
we find no advance except that the 
radio is now in use to accentuate the 
spread of emotional appeals made to 
second, third and fourth class minds, 
often in the interest of the political 
future of the speaker who would gain 
a following by putting all hands on 
the public payroll even if it brings the 
edifice of Democracy down upon the 
heads of all. 


Revolution Against 
Political Racketeers 

If there is to be a revolution in this 
country, it will not be one conducted 
by the radicals, for they can gain no 
adequate following of brains from the 
ranks of sane Americans. Nor will it 
be conducted by or incited by the sel- 
fish holders of extraordinary privilege. 
Their numbers are inadequate. In my 
opinion, it will, if necessary, be car- 
ried out by a class who have always 
suffered severely in revolutions, but 
who seldom, if ever before, have taken 
part in them. I refer to the level- 
headed, so-called middle class of our 
people, and their action will be firm, 
decent and successful. Their public 
enemies will be racketeers of the coun- 
try, all of them, and their number is 
legion. Political racketeers, the rack- 
eteers of the banking and security 
fields, of organized and unorganized 
labor, of business, of charity, of the 
professions, of the ministry and of 
the criminal world. 


Tax Organism a Cancerous Growth 


It is necessary to mention only a 
few high spots under the heading of 
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Taxation, for they present a summary 
of the tax situation. 

For the year 1923 the expenditures 
of the Federal Government were §£3,- 
117,000,000. I exclude payments 
made for debt redemption. Each year 
thereafter annual expenditures were 
decreased until 1927 when they were 
$2,807,000,000. After 1927 they be- 
gan to climb as follows: 1928, $2,894,- 
000,000; 1929, $3,046,000,000; 1932, 
$4,712,000,000; 1934, $6,784,000,000. 

The policy prompting these vast in- 
creases was largely influenced by the 
depression. Staggering as_ these 
figures are, they do not adequately 
portray the true picture, for that is 
essentially affected by the ability of 
the people to pay the supporting taxes. 
Let us, therefore, turn to federal in- 
come tax figures for the period men- 
tioned and see their relation to the 
government expenditures. It is always 
difficult to make this subject interest- 
ing because, of necessity, reference 
must be made to facts which means, of 
course, in this field very largely 
figures. 

In 1928, when these public expendi- 
tures (I am referring now to the Fed- 
eral Government’s expenditures only) 
were $3,117,000,000, the revenue 
from income taxes in that year was 
approximately $2,000,000,000 (keep 
that in mind), or 66 per cent of what 
we spent that year. But in 1934, that 
is eleven years later, in which year the 
national expenditures were $6,784,- 
000,000, the income tax revenues fell 
to $818,000,000, or to but 12 per cent 
of the year’s expenditures. In other 
words, while the ability of the people 
to pay, based upon their incomes, was 
in 1934, 40 per cent of what it was in 
1923, Congress in 1934 nevertheless 
spent more than three times as much 
as it spent in 1923. 

Now, throughout the period covered 
by these statistics, the government 
had, of course, sources of revenue 
other than income taxes. As the re- 
turns from income taxes dropped, as 
indicated, the revenues from other 
sources were increased by the creation 
of new taxes. For example, in 1930 
the internal revenues were $628,- 
000,000, or but 17 per cent of the 
total federal revenues, while in 1934, 
when income tax returns had dropped 
to $818,000,000, or to but 40 per cent 
of what they were in 1923, internal 
revenue taxes had been increased to 
$1,470,000,000, an increase of over 
30 per cent. This analysis would not 
be complete without reference to the 
remaining source of federal revenues. 
I refer to customs. As the business of 
the country sank to its knees after 
1930, customs revenues. decreased 
from 16.2 per cent of the total reve- 
nues in 1930 to 10.6 per cent of the 
total revenues in 1934. This picture 
indicates that as the ravages of the 
depression increased and _ therefore 
customs, duties and taxes, based upon 
incomes automatically dropped, the 
class of taxes not based upon people’s 


(Turn to page $46) 
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Stable Money and 


Recovery 


By IRVING FISHER 


Professor of Economics, Yale University 


The depression could have been prevented through mone- 

tary means, said this eminent economist, speaker at the 

San Antonio Convention. Curing of the depression involves 
the restoration of lost money and stabilization. 


HERE is a growing conviction 
Tite: the depression is nearing its 

end, but there is a good deal of 
disagreement as to the reason why 
that is true. Is this conviction justi- 
fied? I believe it is, following what 
the President said, not for the reasons 
that have been usually assigned. 

Charles G. Dawes, for instance, 
bases his prediction that the depres- 
sion should end next month, on his- 
tory and statistics. But this is very 
slim evidence, and those who have 
followed it have not always had the 
same results. 

Others point to the definite statis- 
tics that we have that there is less 
relief, less unemployment, less depres- 
sion of trade and production, that in- 
ventories are decreasing, that there 
are more profits of corporations and 
more dividends, more clearings, fewer 
bankruptcies, lower interest rates and 
a higher price level, better collections. 
All of these are excellent bits of evi- 
dence but they represent symptoms 
rather than causes, and, like Mr. 
Dawes, those who say these things, 
seem to have a sort of fatalism. They 
think, like the Orientals, of the plague, 
that it is fate, it is the will of Allah; 
nothing can be done about it but to 
let it run its allotted course. 

So now you hear people say that a 
boom is coming; inflation is ahead, as 
another plague, that it is inevitable, 
that nothing can be done about it. 

It is traditional to think of booms 
and depressions, the chills and fever 
of business, as something that cannot 
be prevented or cured. It is supposed 
that even Congress and the President 
ean do nothing. A witticism is going 
around that Hoover could not prevent 
the depression and Roosevelt cannot 
prevent recovery—a statement that is 
unjust to both of them. 





Depression Was Preventable 
According to my own diagnosis, this 
depression was preventable, could have 
been prevented at the start, before 
the start, could have been stopped 
after the start at any time, and that 


it is being stopped now by the Presi- 
dent’s policy. 

Big booms, according to this diag- 
nosis, are due to too much debt, fol- 
lowed by too much inflation of credit 
currency created by that debt, and 
big depressions are due to the reac- 
tions of these things, the liquidation 
of the debt and the deflation of the 
credit currency which followed. 

In other words, we are suffering 
from what might be called a complica- 
tion of two diseases, the debt disease 
and the dollar disease. By the dollar 
disease I mean the price level disease. 
If a debt for $1,000 originally repre- 
sented 1,000 bushels of wheat and 
after the fall represents 2,000 bushels 
of wheat, the dollar is doubled in 
wheat. If the dollar doubles in every- 
thing, or the average of all things, in 
other words, if, on the average, prices 
are cut in two, then the purchasing 
power of the dollar, the value: of the 
dollar, has been doubled, and debts 
are doubled in its wake. 

Usually these simultaneous falls of 
prices of many things are not due to 
their supply and demand but due to 
the demand and supply of money. The 
big price movements are always due, 
so far as I know, to more or less credit 
currency, that is in this country, to 
demand deposits subject to check, 
what may be called checkbook money 
of the country, the sum of the bal- 
ances on the stubs of our checkbooks. 

Checkbook money is created when- 
ever you borrow at the bank. If you 
borrow $1,000 at the bank, the bank 
does not give you that money, it 
merely records it, and you put it on 
the stub of your checkbook, and those 
pending records are the only existence 
that that money has. It has been 
created by you and the _ banker 
jointly. When, on the other hand, you 
liquidate or pay that debt, you wipe 
out $1,000 from the stub of your 
checkbook and no other checkbook 
gets it. So that there is a reduction 
of $1,000 of the checkbook money of 
the country. 

When this happens, when there is a 
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decrease in the checkbook money of 
the country, you have a depression. 
You have a destruction of the cireu- 
lating medium of the country which 
causes less money with which to buy 
goods and therefore, less money to be 
paid for those goods, lower prices, or 
a higher value of the dollar. This 
higher value of the dollar increases 
the debts which you are trying to pay. 
So you are really defeating yourselves 
when you pay debts at the bank, or 
when the country as a whole does so 
en masse. 


The More You Pay the 
More You Owe! 


We have what I call the debt peril, 
that the more the people stampede to 
pay their debts, the more they owe in 
the end, in terms of wheat and cotton 
and other real things which debt really 
represents. 

Ordinarily, in normal times, when 
one person is creating money by bor- 
rowing from the bank, somebody else 
is destroying as much by paying a 
debt. But when there is a stampede 
creating money, you have a boom, and 
when there is a stampede destroying 
money, you have a depression. 

In 1929 we accumulated the largest 
debt this country ever had, estimated 
at some $200,000,000,000. The stam- 
pede to pay off this debt reduced it in 
dollars to $160,000,000,000 by the be- 
ginning of 1933. But this was a false, 
misleading reduction, for every dollar 
of debt so owed was 75 per cent big- 
ger in its value for purchasing power 
than the dollars that were borrowed 
before. So that, if you translate the 
dollars of 1933 into the dollars of 
1929, you find that, instead of $160,- 
000,000,000, you have $280,000,000,- 
000 as of 1929. In other words, 
instead of a reduction from $200,000,- 
000,000 to $160,000,000,000, there has 
been really an increase from $200,- 
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000,000,000 to $280,000,000,000. In- 
stead of a reduction of 20 per cent, 
there was an increase in the way of 
debt of 40 per cent. 


The Dollar's Instability 


The dollar has always been unstable, 
and it has always caused booms and 
depressions because of its instability. 
In 1920 the dollar was worth, in terms 
of the 1926 dollar, only sixty cents. 
In 1933 it was worth, in terms of the 
1926 dollar, again, $1.82. In 1935, 
now, the dollar is worth $1.25 com- 
pared with 1926. If you had a yard- 
stick to change those ratios from 60 
to 182 and then down to 125, you 
would realize that it was not a very 
good yardstick to do business with. 
It would be as though it were 60 per 
cent of what it ought to be in 1920 
and 82 per cent more than it should 
be in 1933, and then still 25 per cent 
more than it should be today. 

Suppose that a yard were defined, 
as it once was, as a third of the tan- 
gent of a triangle, and we agreed that 
hereafter the yard should be the girth 
of the President of the United States, 
or suppose that that had been agreed 
upon in the Taft administration and 
that certain contracts were then made 
and liquidated in the Coolidge admin- 
istration. You would have a picture 
of what has happened when you try to 
liquidate your debts in this yardstick 
of commerce, 

The dollar is a yardstick of com- 
merce and a very bad one. A bad dol- 
lar is a great deal worse than a bad 
yard, because the dollar is always on 
one side of the country when the yard 
is on the other. But the dollar is also 
exchanged for bushels, for tons, for 
kilowatts and all the units, so that to 
have the dollar changed is just as bad 
as to have all these units changed 
simultaneously; in fact, worse, because 
we don’t make time contracts, very 
much, in yards or kilowatts, but we 
make our time contracts, what we call 
debts, in terms of dollars. It is worse 
even that that, because it is unper- 
ceived. The yard could not expand 
and shrink without our perceiving it, 
but the dollar does expand and shrink 
without our perceiving it because of 
what I call the money illusion, 

Copernicus taught us that it was an 
illusion that the sun rises and sets; 
it was simply the change of the earth 
on which we stand, and when the stars, 
thousands of them, rise and set, in 
appearance, it is really the change of 
what we are standing on. So, also, 
when thousands of commodities rise 
and fall, it is an illusion. It is really 
a change in the dollar, falling or ris- 
ing, the gyrations of the dollar on 
which we stand. 

I found in Germany in 1922 that 
almost all of the people had the idea 
that the mark was the same mark that 
they had before the war. They had 


the money illusion, although the mark 
had lost 98 per cent of its value. In 
this country we will have the money 
illusion, although the dollar gained, in 


the last few years, 82 per cent in 
value. 

In the end, everybody is injured by 
this change in the dollar, although at 
the beginning of a change, it shifts 
wealth from one group to another. 
This reflation, changes in the dollar or 
changes in the number of dollars, 
which means the same thing, changes 
in the number of dollars in our check- 
book money, is the cause of booms and 
depressions primarily. 

The boom ending in 1920 could 
have been predicted had we known 
what was going to happen the two 
months before or a year before. Like- 
wise we could have predicted the de- 
pression of 1922, the prosperity end- 
ing in 1927, the boom ending in 1929, 
the depression up to date, and the re- 
covery which is now in process. 

In the spring of 1919 I was asked 
my opinion as to what was happening, 
when it was almost universally be- 
lieved that prices were going to fall, 
because of what I regarded as false 
reasoning of production, over-capacity 
through the war, and so forth. Be- 
fore answering that question, I in- 
quired of Washington what the Treas- 
ury policy would be in regard to the 
rate of increase. I found it was go- 
ing to be easy money to help business 
recovery and in order to prepare for 
the Victory loan. Knowing those two 
things, I predicted we would have, not 
falling prices as we universally be- 
lieved, almost, but rising prices for 
about a year, and then recession. That 
is exactly what happened. 

In May, 1920, a few insiders knew 
that the Federal Reserve was going 
to contract the currency and deflate 
and knew, therefore, that we would 
have a depression. 


Stable Prosperity Through 
Open Market Operations 

In 1923 Governor Strong headed 
off what otherwise would have been 
gold inflation and prevented a boom 
but kept a stable prosperity, through 
what are now called open market op- 
erations. When the Federal Reserve, 
under his leadership, bought bonds, 
the money that was paid for those 
bonds, really checks, checkbook 
money, went into circulation and in- 
creased the circulating medium and 
tended to cause a rise in prices or to 
check falling prices. 

Unfortunately, Governor Strong, 
while he kept us prosperous until he 
retired from the bank, did not have 
his policies understood well enough by 
his successors and his colleagues to 
have them continue. The result was 
that the brakes were not put on in 
time. Then came the depression, be- 
cause when the brakes were put on, 
they were put on too hard and too 
late. 

I was assured by Governor Strong 
that his policies would be continued 
and, therefore, I was deceived in 1929 
in thinking that, the policies being 
continued, we would continue our 
prosperity, because, as I said, I do 
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not believe today that this depression 
was necessary. It was almost wholly 
preventable. Throughout the whole 
history of booms and depressions, you 
can always see that it is preventable 
by the methods that Governor Strong 
inaugurated. You will find very much 
the same thing stated by Russell Lef- 
fingwell, former Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and now a partner of 
J. Pierpont Morgan and Company. 
You will also find a history of what 
I have recorded on stable money, a 
history of the movement, and you will 
find an up-to-date idea as to what we 
should do to prevent these things, in 
my last book which is called “One 
Hundred Per Cent Money.” 

In the spring of 1932 Mr. Hoover 
secured the passage of the Glass- 
Steagall Act which made possible the 
resumption of Governor Strong’s poli- 
cies, and those policies were resumed 
and were getting us out of the depres- 
sion, as all statistics show, until the 
Federal Reserve were unwilling to 
continue the open market operations 
any further, and stopped them. The 
campaign of fear began with the 
credit contraction that followed until 
the bank holiday. 

Then Mr. Roosevelt came with his 
monetary policies that have been get- 
ting us out of the depression, so far 
as monetary policies are concerned, 
ever since. For instance, the $4,880,- 
000,000 which he is allowed to spend, 
has to be borrowed, advanced today. 
It isn’t the borrowing itself that does 
it; it is the borrowing of the banks, 
it is the creation of money through 
that borrowing. If they were borrow- 
ing of the public through the sale of 
baby bonds, for instance, it would 
have no such effect because if you 
buy a baby bond for $50, you lose 
$50 in purchasing power, which the 
government gains. The government 
can spend that for wages, cement, and 
so forth, but you can no longer spend 
it. You transferred it to the govern- 
ment. It is not, therefore, the borrow- 
ing; it is the fact that there is a crea- 
tion of new money in connection with 
this borrowing. It is not that it is 
public works. In fact, the policy 
would be more successful if there were 
subsidies of business instead of pay- 
ing for public works. But, though 
we may complain of the methods that 
are adopted, they are working, and 
there is nothing in sight now to pre- 
vent their continuing to work. There 
is no tendency on the part of the banks 
to call loans, and there are not very 
many private loans to call. The gov- 
ernment loans are in the shape of 
bonds which the banks own and which 
they have no desire to surrender. 

So you see that curing this depres- 
sion really involves two things, refla- 
tion, that is restoring of the lost 
money, and stabilization, so that after 
the reflation is completed and the 
restoration is completed, we shall not 
go too far and shall not come back. 
We shall keep the money adjusted to 
the business which it is to do. 
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Over-Production a False Theory 
Reflation will get us out of the 
depression, as it is doing, and stabil- 
ization will keep us out. There are 
two main theories about the depres- 
sion: one that there is too little money 
and the other that there are too much 
goods, or over-production. If the lat- 
ter is correct, then we should destroy 
some of the surplus goods. Unfortu- 
nately, that false theory has also had 
weight with the administration. But 
to destroy goods is to get rid of pov- 
erty and plenty by destroying plenty. 
I don’t think it has helped the coun- 
try as a whole to plow under the cot- 
ton, to limit wheat acreage, to kill the 
pigs, to retard recovery in the NRA 
and make goods scarce by monopolistic 
policies. It is trying to get wealth by 
making less wealth. It is like the old 
story of medicine, that when a patient 
suffers from anemia, we should bleed 
him. 
NRA and AAA Helpful for 
Reform but Retard Recovery 
Monetary reconstruction, on the other 
hand, is putting back the life wealth 
of commerce. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Roosevelt has been doing both. Some 
good exists in the NRA and the AAA 
in the way of reform, but very little as 
to recovery. On the contrary, they 
have been, on the whole, retarding re- 
covery. Our trouble is not too much 
goods, but too little money. Merely 
to raise prices will not help us. Price 
raising must be by monetary means, 
not by scarcity of goods. It is not the 
same thing to say that prices rise be- 
cause of abundance of money as to say 
prices rise because of scarcity of goods. 
Rather, the two things are opposite. 
In a depression, raising prices by 
monetary means is good. Raising 
prices by curtailing production is bad. 
Those who confuse these two are in a 
mental fog. Let me put it in an alle- 
gory. Once there was a great coun- 
try which had a great catastrophe. 
Out of 23,000 miles of railway track, 
8,000 miles were destroyed, leaving 
only 15,000 miles to carry the freight. 
The goods accumulated, therefore, at 
the railway stations, but a fog hid the 
view of this destruction from the pub- 
lic eye. The result was that the pub- 
lic, without a real knowledge of the 
facts, and only seeing the unsold goods 
piled up at the railway stations, said, 
“Evidently there has been over-pro- 
duction.” 
Money, more than railways, is the 
highway of commerce. We had in 1929, 
23,000,000,000 of this railway. Eight 
billions of it were destroyed by the 
time Mr. Roosevelt came, by the liquid- 
ation of debts at banks, leaving only 
$15,000,000,000 of this railway track. 
Naturally, therefore, goods piled up at 
every little station. What we need to 
do is to rebuild the track and not to 
destroy the goods that have no track 
to move on. 


Hope for the Future 
The greatest hope for the future, I 
believe, lies in Title II of the Omnibus 


Banking Bill. I would like to see it 
amended, it is true, in order to give a 
more definite mandate to the executive 
as to what to do. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that under the present adminis- 
tration only good will result, because I 
believe the President and Governor 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board 
are wise on this subject, and they will 
have a new instrument put in their 
hands to raise reserve ratios, to check 
inflation and to absorb the excess re- 
serves which might lead to inflation. 

The President has specifically said 
that he thinks that what we need is 
reflation and stabilization. On May 
7, 1933, he said, “The administration 
has a definite objective of raising com- 
modity prices to such an extent that 
those who have borrowed money will, 
on the average, be able to repay that 
borrowed money in the same kind of 
dollars they borrowed. We do not 
think there will be such a cheap dol- 
lar that they will be able to pay back 
a great deal more than they borrowed. 
In other words, we seek to correct a 
wrong and not create another wrong in 
the opposite direction.” 

On July 3, in his famous cable to the 
London Economic Conference, he said, 
“The United States of America seeks 
the kind of a dollar which a generation 
hence will have the same purchasing 
power and debt-paying power as the 
dollar we hope to attain in the near 
future.” 

That is what we need, and we need 
it badly if we are to maintain our 
American capitalistic system, because 
the profit system has instabilities in- 
herent enough without adding to those 
instabilities an unstable dollar, 

“Well,” people say, “you cannot sta- 
bilize the dollar.”’” The best answer to 
that is that we have effected the value 
of the dollar. There are many cham- 
pions in the United States alone. In 
1865 we stopped the inflation after the 
Civil War and began to deflate. In 
1920 the same thing was happening 
through the Federal Reserve Board. 
In 1922-1928, as I said, under Governor 
Strong, we had real stability. You 
get the thing out of control only, or 
usually, when the government loses its 
credit, as the President said in his ad- 
dress recently. His veto message, I 
believe, was a very statesmanlike mes- 
sage. Personally, I have always been 
opposed to the Patman Bill, not on 
monetary grounds primarily, but on 
non-monetary grounds. 

So far as monetary grounds are 
concerned, the best we can say is there 
are better ways of accomplishing the 
same thing, as the President said. The 
Patman Bill would not of itself land us 
in inflation but it would become a bad 
precedent. We ought to have the thing 
under control because with this prece- 
dent we might have similar demands, 
until the thing would get out of con- 
trol. Monetary policies should always 
be under control and not be subject 
to arbitrary demands upon Congress. 

I hope that the President’s message 
will help pass the Omnibus Banking 
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Bill. The ultra-conservatives who are 
trying to prevent it, will see that, if 
they do not go along with the Presi- 
dent in getting this Omnibus Banking 
Bill, something worse may happen with 
a runaway Congress, 

The only countries which have really 
recovered, have recovered through 
monetary means. That is true of Eng- 
land; that is true of Australia; it is 
true of Canada. It is true of all the 
sterling countries that have~ their 
money tied with English money. It is 
true of the Argentine; it is true of 
Japan. You find that countries that 
have different money have behaved 
very differently in this depression. 
China had a boom while we were hav- 
ing a depression, because her price 
level was rising due to silver getting 
more abundant, while ours was falling. 

On the other hand, when we began 
to buy silver, we brought a depression 
to China because we made silver more 
valuable and caused a fall of prices in 
China. 

Sweden Provides an 


Instructive Example 


The most instructive example of all 
nations is that of Sweden. Sweden in 
September, 1931, decided to get out of 
the depression by the method of stable 
money. She got up an index number 
officially and was the first country to 
do openly and officially what Governor 
Strong did more or less surreptitiously. 
They desired to make the krone fixed 
im purchasing power, in the cost of 
living, and they succeeded beyond the 
wildest dreams of all of us stabilizers 
who have been urging this for so many 
years, 

At last, it has come in one nation, 
which gives us a little laboratory ex- 
periment. The Swedish Government 
and the Riksbank have maintained the 
purchasing power of the krone within 
one per cent of normal for 200 weeks, 
almost, in succession, up to date. I 
got from Governor Root of the Riks- 
bank three days ago the last report, 
and the index number was one-tenth 
of one per cent above what it was in 
September, 1931. 


Depression Primarily a Money Famine 


In other words, the depression pri- 
marily is a money famine, a famine not 
of pocketbook money. On the contrary, 
there is little more pocketbook money, 
about three-quarters of a billion, than 
when we started, but it was the very 
pulling of that money out of the banks 
that caused the dumping of ten times 
that in checkbook money, because the 
bank, for every dollar that it has in its 
vaults can, the system as a whole, lend 
$10 and create $10 of checkbook money. 

There was a reduction, as I told you, 
of $8,000,000,000 of checkbook money, 
a net reduction of circulating medium 
of $7,000,000,000, which, as I see it, is 
the key to this depression. 

To restore this lost money, or to give 
velocity to the money we now have, 
which can be done in various ways, 
means to restore prosperity. 
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“Two Nations, Great and Free!” 


Speaking on behalf of the Kiwanis 
Clubs of the United States during 
“International Hour,"' Past Presi- 
dent Heinz said that current 
events throughout the world re- 
emphasize the great value of the 
peaceful relations between Can- 
ada and the United States. 


T is indeed fitting and appropriate 

that at our Internationa] Conven- 

tions consideration and emphasis 
should be given to the international 
character of our organization. I deem 
it fortunate that the membership of 
Kiwanis International is confined to the 
people of the United States and Can- 
ada. The advance and progress of 
Kiwanis International is due to leaders 
of both countries and the ideals and 
objects of our organization have ap- 
pealed equally to both. The reason for 
this is that we have things in commé@n 
to all. Ours is one continent and we 
are one in likes and dislikes, one in 
love of liberty and ideals, brothers in 
birth and breed. We are scions of the 
Anglo-Saxon, Celt and Gault, of the 
Cavalier and Puritan, and are like 
descendants of the pioneers who 
wrested this continent from the savage. 

Our boundary, well defined on the 
maps, but still invisible to the eye, 
stretches from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic, across mountains, plains and lakes. 
It is broken by turbulent streams; it 
traverses well nigh impenetrable for- 
ests. There are miles of peaceful farms 
where sister cities face each other 
across narrow streams and where com- 
muters flock to and fro at their daily 
tasks. And in all those thousands of 
miles, there is not one frowning for- 
tress, not one giant cannon trained 
across the border, not one regiment 
awaiting alarm, This relationship could 
not exist except for the friendliness 
and understanding and amity of the 
people of both countries, 


Current Events Prove Values 

There are some who would minimize 
the security of this relation, who claim 
that all this oratory of amity and 
friendliness is but the extravagant 
platitudes of enthusiastic pacifists, but 
not only has history revealed the facts 
which have become tradition, but even 
current events affirm and augment this 
relationship. 

Less than thirty days ago President 
Roosevelt censured the House Military 


Affairs Committee for publishing testi- 
mony of Army officers on the Wilcox 
Air Base Bill recommending that air 
bases be established along the border, 
thus involving the relation between the 
United States and Canada. The Presi- 
dent repudiated the views of the offi- 
cers as not in line with administration 
policies and gave assurance that the 
United States would observe in letter 
and in spirit its treaties with Canada 
that have meant unfortified frontiers 
for more than a century. Without men- 
tioning any specific treaty, the Presi- 
dent manifested the validity of the 
Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1817 for demili- 
tarizing the Great Lakes, which has 
been observed and respected for such 
a long time. The views of the officers, 
he asserted, did not represent the poli- 
cies, views, purposes or motives of the 
United States Government. He further 
stated that the Government of the 
United States does not in any of its 
plans or policies envisage the possi- 
bility of a change in the friendly rela- 
tionships between the United States 
and Canada, but accepts as an accom- 
plished fact the permanent peace con- 
ditions cemented by many generations 
of friendship between our two coun- 
tries. The Canadian Government, it was 
said, had been disposed not to take the 
matter seriously, except for its possible 
effect on Canadian public opinion. The 
prompt action of the President, how- 
ever, immediately cleared any embar- 
rassment, 


Policies of Peace 

Many problems arose in the past 
relative to business and tariffs and 
other diplomatic matters but were set- 
tled amicably across the council table, 
just as this little incident, but reveals 
and reflects the relationship of these 
two great countries, 

We look upon Canada more as a sis- 
ter nation rather than a part of Great 
Britain. Economic relations of Canada 
with the United States are far more 
considerable than Canada with Europe, 
and the influence of New York upon the 
press and thought of the people of 
Canada is also much greater than that 
of London. The ties that bind Canada 
to her mother country are largely sen- 
timental and spiritual, but in this fact 
lies their cohesive strength. The ties 
that bind Canada to the United States 
are of friendliness and of understand- 
ing developed and augmented over a 
period of more than a hundred years 
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and these ties are also by their benefi- 
cent implications, cohesive. 

We like to speak and think of this 
relationship which has resulted in these 
two great countries being good neigh- 
bors, especially when history, and even 
in the present time we know of the sus- 
picion and hostility that has existed 
and does exist between the nations on 
the Continent of Europe where they 
are divided racially and by language. 

The whole world is crying for peace 
and off this continent there is no peace. 
The friendliness and understanding be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
has created a peaceful relationship 
which has prohibited jealousies and 
animosities, and the benefits and privi- 
leges resulting therefrom have proven 
that friendship is more to be desired 
than armaments. 

On the main doorway to the Parlia- 
ment Building in Ottawa are inscribed 
in stone these words: 

“The wholesome sea is at her gates 

Her gates both East and West.” 

The wholesome sea is at the gates of 
both the United States and Canada, 
and we should thank God for this 
physical isolation or detachment. All 
of Continental Europe is not as large 
as either the United States or Canada. 
Two broad oceans give us invaluable 
security against attack. In Europe 
there are more than thirty different 
nations with different languages and 
different ideals. Suspicion, hatred, fear 
and distrust are rampant. Those recog- 
nized as the most competent au- 
thorities on international affairs agree 
that another war is inevitable and is 
not far distant. From Berlin to London 
and from Moscow to Rome, statesmen 
talk about peace, and in the next breath 
admit preparations for defense and 
war. Mr. Simonds, in his new book, 
“The Price of Peace,” argues that, 
while the last war was fought without 
clear objectives by any country, the 
coming conflict will be for a clear and 
precise objective, and it will be caused 
by certain nations trying to extend 
their political and economic frontiers. 
Both Germany and Italy lack the na- 
tural resources to support their great 
populations. The price of peace, he 
says, is the assurance of economic 


security to the people of all the great 

powers, for it is only upon the basis of 

such security that it is possible to es- 

tablish a community of interest in the 

prevention of conflict. Both the United 
(Turn to page 848) 
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Kiwanis Definition of Good Will 


In this address on behalf of 
Canada during "International 
Hour" at the San Antonio Con- 
vention, Past President Ross em- 
phasized that international good 
will must be predicated upon true 
patriotism, and he clarified the 
distinction between relationships 
based on profit and friendships 
based on respect, good taith, con- 
fidence and genuine affection. 


N order that there may be no linger- 

ing doubt in the minds of any of 

you as to what Kiwanis means by 
international good will, let me say right 
at the outset that international good 
will is not, nor can it ever be, a substi- 
tute for direct and unswerving loyalty 
to one’s own country. It is elemental 
that one must love his own country 
with patriotic fervor and_ intense 
loyalty before he can properly expe- 
rience any sense of good will toward 
the people of neighboring lands. 

International good will must be pred- 
icated upon true patriotism, not at 
the expense of it. Kiwanis has been 
successful as an international organi- 
zation because it has always recognized 
that fundamental principle. 

Our personal friendships are really 
the godfathers of international friend- 
ship that exists between the two coun- 
tries from which membership in our 
International organization is drawn. 
There are two kinds of friendship: one 
based on profitableness, commercially 
expressed; the other based on respect. 
It is hardly fair to dignify the first 
with the term “friendship” because it 
is in reality just a relationship and, at 
that, one largely regulated and con- 
trolled by the measure of profit that 
flows from the arrangement. 

Relationships may continue without 
what we understand as friendships be- 
ing involved, but I hasten to add, his- 
tory records that friendships have al- 
ways enjoyed longer tenure than rela- 
tionships. 

Internationally speaking, business 
favors, concessions and such like are 
too often extended solely with the view 
to extorting gratitude beneficial to the 
donor. To the English-speaking peoples, 
that type of friendship, pardon the 
word, is destitute of those virtues 
which, for time out of mind, we have 
been taught were essential in such mat- 
ters. There are no yardstick means of 
measuring personal or international 


friendships. The fixed and accepted 
standards of weights and measures cer- 
tainly cannot be applied. International 
relationships may be established and 
maintained without interruption for 
generations, purely as a matter of good 
business, and with a total absence of 
affection on either side. 

On the other hand, true international 
friendships, again, please note the 
term, friendships, as typified by our 
two countries derive their permanence 
from being established upon the sure 
foundation of mutual good faith and 
confidence. We believe that friendships 
die when affection and understanding 
disappear, though relationships may 
continue where the benefit is mutual. 


Tribute to a Great Leader 

May I digress just for a few short 
moments? Just two weeks ago nearly 
500,000,000 people throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the accession to the 
throne of King George V. The cere- 
monies very fittingly began in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, that historic old edi- 
fice in Old London, and those present as 
well as those who listened in must have 
been profoundly impressed with the 
manner in which those conducting the 


service, with one accord, returned 
thanks to Almighty God for having 
preserved to the nation throughout 


twenty-five years of almost unbroken 
anxiety, a monarch whose life and con- 
duct, courage and faith was an inspira- 
tion to all his people. Inside the cathe- 
dra] thousands prayed fervently. Out- 
side a multitude rejoiced understand- 
ingly. 

Amid this gorgeous scene, with its 
setting of ancient pomp, pageantry and 
splendor, the King knelt reverently in 
prayer and there, in the presence of his 
subjects, acknowledged himself subject 
to Him Who is the King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, 

It was a soul-stirring sight to see 
the King and Queen bowed in prayer, 
returning thanks for many mercies and 
supplicating further blessings from the 
Giver of all good gifts. This simple 
act of faith was deeply touching, and 
from countless swelling hearts and lips, 
inarticulate with emotion, there arose 
to the throne of eternal grace, a never 
ending petition in the words of the 
psalmist, when he prayed: “Give the 
King Thy judgments, O God, and Thy 
righteousness unto the King’s son.” It 
is true that the King reigns by privi- 
lege, but the present occupant of the 
throne has never regarded it in that 
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light. It is well known that he has 
never asked his subjects to do any- 
thing that he himself was not willing 
to do. He has shared their burdens, 
their joys and their sorrows, their suc- 
cesses and failures, their hopes and 
their disappointments. During the 
World War he proved his qualities of 
leadership as a king and his courage 
as a man. His bearing during the awful 
air raids and his conduct at the front, 
the real front, during that terrible 
spring of 1917 need no elaboration at 
my hands. Historians will record him 
as a sovereign to whom service was 
sovereign, 

On May 6 there encircled the world a 
radio voice saying “London calling the 
Empire,” and soon one heard answers 
from India, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Bermuda, Canada and 
other parts of what has been aptly 
called the fellowship of nations. 

As I listened, first I was thrilled; 
then I was awed. Then there came over 
me a feeling of humility followed by a 
deep and abiding sense of gratitude to 
whose who by their devotion and sacri- 
fice had secured to the British people 
of this generation, a security and free- 
dom. 

As the radio voices died, I tuned my 
heart and soul to catch the message 
that came seemingly from behind the 
stars and the great service flag in the 
heavens, It was a vibrant message 
from dead voices that are never dumb, 
the call across the ages, and bid us be 
worthy sons, that challenge us to keep 
the faith. 

You, too, my American friends, have 
great leaders who are calling to you 
out of the all too readily forgotten past. 
The hardships they endured, the sacri- 
fices they made on your behalf should 
put you forever in their debt. 

If you will listen, you will hear, and 
if you hear and heed, then the graves 
they fill may yet prove the doorways 
through which you may enter immor- 
tality. 

It has been said that you may as 
well take the sun out of the skies as 
take friendships out of life. If that be 
so, and taking friendship out of life 
means darkening the sun to human- 
kind, then, pray, tell me what sort of a 
world would it be without English- 
speaking friendship and the influence 
that flows from that friendship. Our 
two great nations have common ideals 
of right, truth and justice, common 
standards of morality and a common 
responsibility. 

(Turn to page $43) 





Home Work 


By ROE FULKERSON 


ACK before the days when our 
3 agricultural department paid the 

farmers for pigs they did not raise, 
a certain farmer raised fancy hogs 
which took prizes at county fairs and 
sold for big money. One night at twelve 
o’clock this farmer’s baby began to 
ery and cried until twelve-thirty and 
the farmer did not stir. At twelve- 
thirty one of his pigs began to squeal. 
He immediately got up, put on his 
pants and shoes and went out to see 
what was the matter. There was a 
difference. The pig had a thorough- 
bred father and the baby did not. 

Tonight I am confident I am ad- 
dressing an audience of thoroughbred 
fathers. For three days here in San 
Antonio you will hear talks by 
really gifted speakers. You will stay 
in out of the sun and inhale tobacco 
smoke until some of you will go home 
with a complexion the color of the 
ground side of a nickel watermelon. 
Kiwanians are a marvelous audience 
and take it on the ear with great 
patience. Ordinarily you allow the 
man on the platform to do the think- 
ing. You follow his thoughts, if any. 
I am going to ask you to help me make 
this particular talk a bit different. For 
just five seconds by my watch, I am 
going to let you do the thinking. I 
am going to ask you one question. You 
need not answer. But for just that 
length of time I would like to have 
you think seriously of the answer to 
this question: 

Do your children believe in God? I 
deubt not you are confident they do. 
But if I gave you five minutes, five 
hours, days or weeks, I doubt if you 
could tell me how you know they do. 

For some time I have been deeply 
interested in vocational guidance, in 
the effort to establish harmony bet- 
ween bewildered young people and a 
world they do not understand. I re- 
cently had the interesting privilege of 
talking confidentially to twenty-one 
boys and girls of high school age. Of 
that number, just one girl believed 
implicitly in God and was confident 
there was a life beyond the grave. 

This didn’t particularly shock me 
as because in my adolescence I had 
my doubts and so had you. I learned 
something that did shock me immeas- 
urably, and that was that among those 
twenty doubters not one had ever dis- 
cussed the matter with either one of 
his or her parents. Those parents 
had been neglecting their home work. 

One girl told me that she was afraid 
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to discuss with her parents her 

doubts of heaven for fear they 

would give her the other place. A 

boy told me that his parents 

taught him that storks brought 
babies, Santa Claus’ brought 
Christmas presents, and Jesus 
brought salvation. About that time 
he discovered that the first two were 
fairy stories, he discovered that his 
parents really believed in Jesus. He 
said he had no interest at all in reli- 
gion, for he thought it was just an- 
other kid’s tale. 

My brief but serious investigation 
led me to believe that one of the most 
serious problems facing American 
civilization today is the fact that 
everyone else knows a child better 
than its parents, and everyone else 
knows the parents better than the 
child. There is a total lack of har- 
mony and understanding between the 
two, which means disaster for both. 
Parents pose before their children. 
They look down upon them as if they 
were of inferior intellect. Not only 
that, but they expect them to believe 
everything they tell them. 

Just what have you or you or you 
done that your children think you are 
not so hot? One boy told me he 
didn’t think his father or any other 
father was so hot. He said he thought 
that old man Wright told his two boys, 
Orville and Wilbur, they ought to stick 
to the bicycle business and leave the 
fool flying machine alone. He bet old 
man Ford told Henry he was crazy to 
try to develop a horseless wagon. 

Let me ask you again, what have 
you done that your children should 
think you are not so hot? A ripe old 
age is nothing to brag about. Consider 
the tomato! 

Most of the children to whom I! 
have talked were laughing up their 
sleeves at their parents’ pretentions to 
infallibility. I wonder how often you 
get the raspberry at home. 

The age of adolescence is the age 
of doubt. When we have brought a 
child up to the higher grades of the 
public school, we have taught a young 
animal how to think. Its immature 
mind doubts God, doubts government, 
doubts that virtue is triumphant, 
doubts that honesty is the best policy, 
and doubts all of the eternal verities. 
But those doubts are healthy doubts. 

We should remember that we were 
able to guide that child’s first totter- 
ing footsteps when it was just learn- 
ing to walk, because there was perfect 
harmony and confidence between us. 
We must establish that same harmony 
and that same confidence between our- 
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selves and the older child that we may 
teach its stumbling mind into its first 
efforts to think alone. 

Every child goes through the entire 
experience of the human race. Our 
ancestors climbed around in trees until 
they discovered that fire would scare 
away the savage beast. Streams im- 
peded their progress until they learned 
about boats. They learned to lie to 
escape the consequences of their act. 
Every child has gone through all 
these steps, climbing every tree and 
back fence, playing with matches and 
building bonfires, building rafts to 
paddle around on frog ponds and 
creeks, and finally learning to lie to 
escape the consequences of his own 
acts. 

These things are of no consequence, 
however, because they are simply the 
stages in the advancement of a human 
being from childhood to manhood. 
They reproduce the entire progress of 
civilization in its advance from 
savagery to civilization. But these 
things do need the guiding parental 
hand to see them safely through one 
stage into the other, and this harmony 
must be established by mutual under- 
standing rather’ than obedience 
through dictatorial methods. We 
should be as ready to praise as we are 
to blame and as ready to listen as we 
are to talk. 

Are we doing our home work? One 
man, asked where his wife was that 
afternoon, said, “I don’t know, but 
wherever she is, she has a cigaret in 
one hand and a weak no-trump in the 
other.” 

If that woman had been asked the 
same question, she might have said 
that the husband was on the golf 
course somewhere between the ninth 
and the nineteenth holes, with the 
chances in favor of the nineteenth. 

A woman called the proprietor of 
the hotel up to her room. When he 
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arrived, she complained that the man 
across the airshaft was taking a bath 
without pulling down the shade. 

“But, Madam,” he said, “you can’t 
see anything but his head and shoul- 
ders.” 

‘“‘Head and shoulders nothing. 
climb up on this trunk with me!” 

You folks may think that I am going 
out of my way to see danger where 
danger does not exist, but I assure you 
that I believe this is one of the most 
serious problems facing us_ today. 
Would it be impudent of me to inquire 
of you if it isn’t fully as important to 
study your children as to study bridge 
hands and golf swing? What do you 
know about what is going on in your 
children’s minds? What are they 
thinking about God, about sex, about 
life? If they were confused, would 
they come to you or would they be 
afraid that you would scold them for 
doubting something on which you have 
never been right sure yourself? In 


You 


the past have you discussed things 
with them, or have you arbitrarily 
told them? Children learn more at 


home than they do in school. 

A boy in school was asked to spell 
“straight.” 

“S-t-r-a-i-g-h-t.”’ 

“What does it mean?” 

“Without ginger ale.” 

That knowledge was gained by that 
boy’s parents’ home work. 

Listen to this letter. I am repeat- 
ing it verbatim: 

“Dear Mother: I am running away 
from home. I am too much trouble 
to you and to father. If my plans 
carry, you will not see me again for 
a long, long time. Please pray for 
me every night and feed my cat.” 

That is the note found pinned to 
the pillow of a thirteen-year-old boy, 
the son of a Kiwanian, the night he 
ran away from home. His father had 
scolded him severely for bringing 
home bad reports from school. He 
hadn’t asked him why. He had simply 
told him he would thrash him if it 
ever happened again. For nine days 
and nights that frantic father drove 
all over that and adjoining states. I 
know men who spent part of the time 
in the car with him, and his agonies, 

Finally he found that little lad. Now 
that father spends Saturday after- 
noons fishing with his boy, instead of 
playing golf with his cronies. Those 
nine days and nights taught him a les- 
son that I trust none of you will ever 
have to learn in the same way. It is 
so easy and so much fun to make a 
child happy, and happiness is like jam, 
you can’t spread even a little bit with- 
out getting some on yourself. 

Men are inclined to shirk parental 
responsibility. They want to keep it 
where they keep their religion. That 
is only natural. All the men in the 
world are descended from two men 
who had a streak of yellow in them. 
The first time Adam got into a jam, 
he told God that a woman had got him 
there, and blamed his wife. Cain, 
under similar circumstances, _ said, 


“Am I my brother’s keeper?” Every- 
body in the world are descendants 
from those two fellows. Don’t forget, 
there is no record that God ever for- 
gave either Adam or Cain. 

What are we going to do about it? 
There is no use to diagnose disease 
without we suggest a remedy. It is 
my earnest belief that we must estab- 
lish a friendly and happy relationship 
between ourselves and our children 
first, because that will guarantee that 
they will confide in us, that they will 
come to us first when there isn’t any 
kind of a jam, and they will come to 
us when they are bewildered and 
puzzled. 

Having established that friendly re- 
lationship, we need to do only two 
things: First, let us get over our mis- 
taken idea of what constitutes success. 
Money does not constitute happiness. 
If our children are going to be happy, 
they must take up as a life work the 
thing to which they are best adapted, 
regardless of compensation. 

We must not make poor doctors out 
of boys who show every aptitude for 
the business world, and artists and 
musicians out of boys who would make 
splendid mechanics. Let us_ study 
them carefully and do all in our 
power to help them develop their 
God-given abilities, regardless of how 
much or how little money they may 
make of it. 

Second, let us not try to live our 
lives over again in our children. We 
have no right to graft onto the lives 
of our children our own defeated 
hopes and expect them to live the life 
we would like to have lived. That 
man who always wanted to be a sur- 
geon but who became the village 
butcher has no right to wish his sur- 
gical ambitions onto his son who is 
not interested in anything in the world 
except playing the slide trombone in 
the high school band. 

That mother who always wanted to 
be an opera singer has no right to 
make the girl sing two hours a day, 
when she is the best typist and stenog- 
rapher in her class. 

We must do all in our power to find 
out the things to which our children 
are adapted and let them live their 
own lives, for that way happiness lies. 

Vocational guidance, like charity, 
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must begin at home. Let us do our 
home work first. If all the parents 
realized their own responsibility, there 
would be no problem of vocational 
guidance. 

A great artist in mosaics chose with 
great care each little piece of glass 
and tile to enhance the beauty of his 
mosaic masterpiece. Each little piece 
was chosen with infinite care as to its 
form. Each fragment was carefully 
chosen as to color and was of the 
finest materials. 

One morning this artist went down 
to his studio an hour earlier than 
usual. There he found his young as- 
sistant at work on a mosaic of his 
own. The artist looked and found 
the work was good. 

“Where did you get the material 
for that mosaic?” he asked. 

‘“‘Master, they are the broken pieces 
I swept up from the floor.” 

“You are the master and not I,” 
said the artist. “I had all the mate- 
rials in the world at my fingertips and 
you have brought strength and beauty 
out of the broken fragments which | 
threw away.” 

Surely the great Master of us all is 
going to judge us by the material that 
he gave us to work with. Our chil- 
dren have an inheritance of intelli- 
gence, of refinement and of oppor- 
tunity, and He would expect us to 
make and mold of them lives of happi- 
ness and of usefulness. Ours is a 
great responsibility. We have the fa- 
cilities to help them realize their am- 
bitions, and we have the material out 
of which to mold and make a fine, up- 
standing, God-fearing generation to 
live after us and make this a better 
world. 

Then and then only will we have the 
needed knowledge, the needed under- 
standing, the needed sympathetic 
touch to gather up those broken frag- 
ments, the under-privileged children, 
and make of them lives of credit to 
God and to humanity. 

Live, laugh, love and play with your 
own children that your life and their 
lives may be happier lives and your 
home work good work. 


Jimmy Johnson’s daddy is an awful lot of 
un, 

He’s a peacherino pitcher and can hit a real 
home run. 

I know my dad could play as well, 

but when I ask him to, 

He’s always awful busy and got something 

else to do. 


Jimmy Johnson’s daddy knows a lot of dandy 
games 

And he plays ’em with us fellers, and he 
don’t call Jimmy ‘James,’ 

I’ll bet my dad knows things that’s fun fer 
fellers, too, 

But he’s always awful busy and got some- 
thing else to do. 


Some kids’ dads seem glad to have a chance 
to play with boys, 

And even when they’re readin’, they don’t 
mind a little noise. 

I’ll bet my dad could beat ’em all, if he just 
only knew 

How I miss him when he’s busy and got 
something else to do. 


If you’re like Jimmy Johnson’s 
daddy, God bless you; if you’re like 


the daddy of that other little boy, may 
God forgive you. 
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Youth in a Changing World 


By CANON ALLAN P. SHATFORD 


Twenty-five million youth on this 
continent, said this convention 
speaker, are full of energy, eager 
to work and ambitious. It is a first 
duty to understand youth and use 
our adequate forces to administer 
to them. Kiwanis, through its ob- 
jectives, can do a great work. 


N THE recent Silver Jubilee cere- 
monies of the sovereign of the 
British Empire, there were several 


incidents that have a direct bearing on 
my subject. The first incident was the 
fund created by the Prince of Wales 
known as “The Jubilee Fund for 
Youth,” when millions of dollars were 
contributed to aid and encourage the 
youth of the nation. 

The second incident was the broad- 
casted speech of the King, who, when 
speaking to his Empire, referred es- 
pecially to the children as the future 
citizens of the Empire and reminded 
them of their responsibilities in the 
near future. 

The third incident was the most im- 
pressive of all, for it stated the place 
that youth must have in the highest 
responsibilities of the nation. 

While the King was at the heart of 
the Empire, in the old city of London, 
receiving the acclaim of his subjects, 
the Prince of Wales was at Cardiff re- 
ceiving the acknowledgment of ‘the 
Welsh Kingdom; the Duke of York was 
at Edinburgh receiving the tribute of 
Scotland; and the Duke of Gloucester 
was at Belfast receiving the tribute of 
the Ulsterites in the north of Ireland 
—a father and three sons sharing the 
responsibilities of an historic occasion. 
Nothing of the kind like it ever hap- 
pened before in the long history of the 
British peoples. That marks at once 
one of the changes which has come 
over our modern life and also shows 
the place which youth must have in 
the coming responsibilities of our mod- 
ern life. 

I need not pause to speak about 
the changes that have come over the 
world. It is one of the platitudes of 
our time, so commonplace that every- 
body has been made familiar with it. 
But, whilst admitting these changes, 
there is no need for us to be too seri- 
ously disturbed by them. For there is 
nothing new in change. Change is one 
of the commonplaces of history. There 
never has been a static period in the 
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history of mankind, and there never 
will be, for change is inevitable to 
progress. 

All living things must grow and 
adapt themselves to certain new con- 
ditions and environments. But the one 
thing we want to recognize is the 
ability of man to handle these changes, 
for if he is not in a position to control 
and direct things, then it may result 
in disaster. 


Fears the Status Quo 


The one thing that is to be feared is 
the status quo. I remember a certain 
negro preacher who was delivering a 
sermon in which the phrase “status 
quo” occurred many times. At the 
end, one of the congregation asked, 
“Parson, what do you mean by this 
term ‘status quo?’” 

And the parson answered, “Brother, 
I mean by ‘status quo’ the mess we 
are in.” 

As a matter of fact, we would be 
in a mess if there were no changes. It 
would be a mess of putrefaction. We 
want to recognize that there is no 
class of people to whom change is 
more welcome than youth. They have 
the spirit of adventure. They are al- 
ways willing to meet new conditions. 
Any change in the affairs of life gives 
them a challenge and a thrill. So we 
need not be seriously disturbed by the 
changes which face the youth in our 
modern world. 

This subject of mine is in direct 
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correspondence with the theme of this 
convention, “New Frontiers Challenge 
Kiwanis Pioneers.’”’ For we must cross 
over new frontiers if we are going to 
deal with this problem of youth, and 
challenge them to cross those fron- 
tiers and make their contribution un- 
der the new conditions and in the new 
realm. 

Let me now state the problem as 
it presents itself to us today, very 
boldly and very bluntly. There are in 
Canada and the United States of 
America, approximately 25,000,000 
youth between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five. Every year 2,000,000 
youth on this continent come to ma- 
jority and exercise the right of the 
franchise. 

In the past five years, 12,000,000 
youth have come to an employable age. 
Do you not recognize, gentlemen, what 
an enormous power you have repre- 
sented in these 25,000,000 youth, 
pulsing with energy, eager to work, 
ambitious and full of adventure? 
Everyone recognizes that, when you 
release a power and that power is not 
directed or controlled or set upon some 
worthy end, it is apt to run amuck and 
become very destructive. We are wit- 
nessing that sort of thing in the youth 
of our time. 

There are today 7,000,000 youth out 
of school and out of a job, on this con- 
tinent of North America. Some of 
them have found the exercise for their 
surging powers along criminal lines. 
We have learned that in the last five 
years the average age of all our crim- 
inals in the jails and penitentiaries has 
dropped to twenty-five; that more than 
half of the robberies and burglaries 
and thefts are being committed by 
mere juveniles; that our roads are full 
of tramps, and for the most part, they 
are composed of youth. That in itself 
seems to me to present a problem that 
is most colossal and very difficult of 
solution. 

To me, there is no question compar- 
able to this question of dealing with 
the problem of youth and trying to fit 
him into our changing economic and 
social conditions. It is, in the first 
place, imperative that we should un- 
derstand youth. What is he thinking 
about? What are his objects and his 
aims? What are his reactions to the 


‘present changing world? Are we in 


any position to know precisely what 
youth wants and about the things that 
youth is dreaming of just now? For- 
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tunately, we are in a very favorable 
position in this matter. 

Last January, there was a complete 
survey of youth made on this conti- 
nent of North America. It was spon- 
sored by the Y.M.C.A. Twelve select- 
ed young men in each community were 
sent out to survey, examine and get 
the opinions of the youth in their sec- 
tions of the country. One hundred of 
these groups, that is 1200 young men, 
were out examining and interviewing 
the youth of our time, both those in 
employment and out of employment, 
and now we have their report. I rose 
up from the perusal of that report 
with a new hope for the future, with a 
new confidence in youth, and with a 
firm resolution to do anything in my 
power to aid and encourage the youth 
of our time. No one need be pessimis- 
tic about the future after reading that 
report. 


A Revealing Report 

First of all that report reveals that 
the youth are revolting against the 
mechanization of life. They have be- 
gun to know, as many of the rest of 
us have, that the machine is respon- 
sible for a great deal of our trouble 
just now. For a long time we boasted 
about our scientific discoveries. We 
were multiplying our labor-saving de- 
vices. We were creating machines and 
crying to the people, “These be your 
Gods, O Israel.” 

Now we are beginning to understand 
that the machine has betrayed us, that 
our confidence in these discoveries has 
not been justified. We know now that 
the machine has become a Franken- 
stein monster and threatens to destroy 
us. Much of our unemployment is due 
entirely to the existence of these ma- 
chines, and many of the youth realize 
that it is because of this mechaniza- 
tion of life that they have been 
brought to the paths in which they now 
find themselves. 

What are we to do in this matter? 
Are we to smash the machines? Are 
we to surrender our labor-saving de- 
vices? That is not the answer, for 
there are going to be more and better 
machines in the future, No, the answer 
is that we must change our ideas 
about the use of the machine, that 
we must have a new education and a 
new thought about that machine. 

Dr. Jacks, President of Masefield 
College and the university lecturer 
for Oxford, made this subject his lec- 
ture for 1934. He called it ‘‘The Re- 
volt Against Mechanism” and he said, 
“What we need is a new education and 
not the destruction of the machine.” 
You can’t stop scientific progress. You 
can’t turn the hands of the clock back. 
But what we do need is a new concept 
and a new ideal about this machine. 
It is to be our servant and not our 
master. We are not to be the victims 
of this machine. What youth is pro- 
testing against is that we have become 
its victims. 

If a flying machine carries bombs 


to destroy humanity, don’t blame the 
machine, blame the fool who operates 
it. If the radio is used to broadcast 
filthy stuff, don’t blame the radio, 
blame the people who are operating 
the radio. What we need today is a 
change of ideal, a different system of 
education. Dr. Jacks made a strong 
plea for a change in our ideals about 
things. 

This is a new frontier that Kiwanis 
and kindred organizations must cross, 
that we must understand and use the 
tools and weapons of life so that they 
will minister to mankind and, especi- 
ally, to the youth of our day. 

In that report I find an explanation 
for the disillusionment of youth. They 
tell us that in school and college they 
have been taught certain things, and 
when they come out to face life they 
find there is no parallel between what 
they have been taught and what they 
are obliged to face. The first thing is 
a numbing sense of shock. Then there 
comes a kind of futility and a frustra- 
tion. They begin to lose confidence in 
their elders. They begin to be suspi- 
cious of the past and, what is most 
tragic of all, they seem to think there 
is a kind of futility in life, that there 
is nothing to look forward to. 


Decay of Self-Reliance 


The most tragic thing in the situa- 
tion is the decay of self-reliance and 
that is what the machine and all our 
scientific improvements have brought 
about. We have got to restore this self- 
confidence. 

Unemployment is eating into the 
very spirit of work, and state relief 
is crippling self-respect. We have got 
to find some way out in this matter 
and restore hope and confidence in 
the heart of our youth and teach them 
that life still is worth while and that 
there is a place for them in the com- 
ing responsibility. 

The third thing I discovered in that 
report is a protest against the profit 
motive in life. Everywhere the young 
men are seeing huge fortunes piled 
up. They learn that sixty per cent of 
the wealth of the country is held by 
two per cent of the people. They know 
that the profit motive has dominated 
our social and economic order. They 
see personal gain as the incentive and 
the impulse of life, and they are vig- 
orously protesting against it. That is 
a protest that I am sure all our hearts 
echo. We know, of course, that you 
cannot altogether rule profit out of 
life, but you can rule it out as a mo- 
tive. It may be a result, but it ought 
never to be given the place of a mo- 
tive. 


Kiwanis Has a Remedy 

Now, what is the remedy in this 
situation? Kiwanis and kindred service 
clubs have the remedy. The remedy is 
to put service in the place of profit 
as a motive for our vocational life. We 
have learned that in certain profes- 
sions and arts. No school teacher would 
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escape condemnation if he went into 
teaching with profit as a motive. He 
would be a fool, if he did, because 
there is no material profit or financial 
remuneration worth while in the pro- 
fession of teaching. Everybody would 
condemn a doctor or a nurse or & 
clergyman if they made profit as a 
motive for their work in life. By what 
right has a merchant to claim profit 
and personal gain as his motive when it 
is denied the professions and the arts? 
We must make service the motive in- 
stead of profit. That is a frontier that 
we must cross, and to that ideal Ki- 
wanis is pledged by its very Consti- 
tution. 


Youth Condemns Competition 

Another thing I learned from that 
report is that youth is condemning the 
competitive method in life. They have 
seen everywhere that competition is 
governing our economic order. They 
see it in business; they see is in the 
nations. Tariff walls and armaments 
are multiplying and there is a mad 
race of competition. It has manifested 
itself among the colleges so that pro- 
fessors are going around now seeking 
to get students for their universities, 
offering them bribes and scholarships 
and free education. This competition 
is eating the very soul out of our mod- 
ern life. 

Competition cannot be completely 
condemned. My suggestion would be, 
the only place where you can permit 
competition is for the prizes and lux- 
uries of life. But it ought never to be 
allowed for the necessities of life. In 
the place of this competition we must 
put codperation. That is another gold- 
en word in the program of Kiwanis, 
for fellowship is your very basic idea 
and principle. We have already col- 
lective bargaining, coédperative bank- 
ing, codperative farming and various 
other methods of codperation. We must 
substitute for this cut-throat competi- 
tion, the spirit of fellowship and co- 
éperation amongst institutions and na- 
tions, until the whole world shall be 
working harmoniously together in the 
spirit of brotherhood. 


Youth Protests War 


The last thing I notice from that re- 
port is the protest of youth against 
war and their readiness to advocate 
peace. That is easily understood, for 
youth always pays the price in war. 
They are the ones that have to do the 
fighting and to bear the agony of the 
struggle. They know now that there 
is no glory in war. The only glory is 
in the men who sacrificed themselves 
and poured out their lives to the last 
full measure of devotion. What would 
it mean for the future if this 25,000,- 
000 youth on this continent could be 
banded together in the interests of 
peace? Can’t you hear the tread of 
their feet? Can’t you see them march- 
ing four abreast up towards the cita- 

(Turn to page $45) 
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All Past International Presidents at San Antonio 


The San Antonio Convention was memorable because all the Past International Presidents were there, proving their continuing active interest in Kiwanis. 
Seated, left to right: George F. Hixson, 1917-18; J. Mercer Barnett, 1920-21; Harry E. Karr, 1921-22; George H. Ross, 1922-23; Edmund F. Arras. 


1923-24; John H. Moss, 1925-26; Ralph A. Amerman, 1926-27; 
1930-31; William O. Harris, 


Standing, left to right: Raymond M. Crossman, 


1931-32; Carl E. 


r. William J. Carrington, 1934-35. 


Henry C. Heinz, 1927-28; 
Endicott, 


and O. Samuel Cummings, 1928-29. 
1932-33; Joshua L. Johns, 1933-34; and 


Kiwanis —I wo Minute Messages 


By THE INTERNATIONAL PAST PRESIDENTS AT SAN ANTONIO 


By GEORGE F. HIXSON 


Rochester, New York 


a he history informs us that in 


six days the heavens and earth 


were created and that then came a 
period of meditation and contempla- 
tion. Kiwanis too had its formative 


conceived in 1915. A 
parent organization was created in 
1916. The founders of Kiwanis in- 
tended to form an organization which 
would foster a feeling of fraternalism, 
friendship and fellowship among busi- 
ness and professional men of diverse 
calling; each club thus representing a 
cross-section of the business and pro- 
fessional life of a community. Its mem- 
bers were tradesmen having merchan- 
dise or services to sell for profit. Its 
name was suggested by words found 
in the language of the North American 
Indian, signifying recreation and that 
friendly fellowship, such as might be 
found in an Indian bartering or trad- 
ing expedition. Kiwanis was to be an 
avocation, not a vocation. 

The early motto “We Trade” indi- 
cates an organization composed of bar- 
terers and traders, merchants, manu- 
facturers, brokers, bankers and profes- 


period. It was 


sional men selling services and mer 
chandise for profit. Each unashamed of 
his calling, and together expressing 
this sentiment in utmost simplicity and 
dignity in the motto “‘We Trade,” 
as the Man of Galilee might well have 
said, “I am a laborer.’’ 

With this background, from fifteen 
to twenty clubs had been formed and 
were in process of formation in May, 
1916, when representatives of these 
clubs met in the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to form a parent organization. 
The wisdom of an early decision to 
form well-rounded clubs with a care- 
fully selected personnel and to permit 


even 


time, experience and evolution to 
select and govern its future course, 


soon became apparent. 

As the best and most enduring of 
our statutes and laws were but state- 
ments of certain sentiments which had 
crystallized in the minds of the public 
and which were then, and only then, 
codified and enacted into laws. So it 
was with Kiwanis. Inevitably, through 
evolution, the combined sentiments of 
an organization of traders and profes- 
sional men, imbued with high ideals, 
evolved and crystallized, and out of 
this emerged the motto “We Build.” 


creed enunciating 
high standards of honesty and integ- 
rity in business life a recognition of 
the civic responsibility of a business 
and professional man to his com- 
munity and to his country, and ending 
with that statement of neighborly and 
brotherly principles set forth in the 
Golden Rule: “To realize that I live 
not for myself but for others.’’ There 
emerged the present ideal enunciating 
objects, and from the chrysalis of the 
material motto, “We Trade” has 
emerged the spiritual motto, ‘‘We 
Build.” 

The ideals of the traders have been 
realized in the builders. 


By J. MERCER BARNETT 
Birmingham, Alabama 


From a_ simple 


HE subject of the transformation of 
Kiwanis has ever been one of deep 
interest and affection to me, for it was 
in my home city, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, when the convention of Inter- 
national Kiwanis was held there in 
1919 that the actual transformation 
of our wonderful organization from its 
status as a part selfish and part civic 


organization, with its slogan “We 
Trade,” was changed to that of the 
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great unselfish body of men, united 
for civic betterment, as you now know 
your club. 

Until that time Kiwanis was owned 
solely by Allen Browne, who organized 
it and then had it incorporated. It 
was realized by the leaders in Kiwanis 
for some time that this was an intol- 
erable situation. Mr. Browne had 
been approached on numerous occa- 
sions prior to the Birmingham Con- 
vention with proposals for the pur- 
chase of the name “Kiwanis,” but 
without success. In Birmingham it be- 
fell my good fortune and part to ne- 
gotiate and conclude a signed contract 
with Mr. Browne for this purchase, 
involving a large sum of money, which 
he stipulated must be paid in cash and 
within twenty-four hours. The next 
morning this contract was ratified on 
the floor of the convention; the cash 
then and there raised, and the money 
paid :to Mr. Browne under the terms 
of the contract. 

Immediately following the purchase, 
the new directors met and it was then 
and there the real and actual trans- 
formation of Kiwanis took place. After 
much deliberation and thought it was 
decided to use the organization set-up 
of the old club, but build a new club 
with new ideals, new objectives, and 
with a new motto, “We Build.” 

Envisioning its wonderful potential 
power for good, your leaders wisely 
made the decision to let the clubs 
have local autonomy, realizing that as 
we grew and new members joined, 
they would bring to the club new 
thought and new ideas. 

So it is now that we have a happy 
family with every club doing what it 
thinks best for its particular locality, 
yet with the assistance and guidance 
of International. 


By HARRY E. KARR 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ARLY in the life of Kiwanis it was 

recognized by its leaders that the 
organization would have to be built 
around a well conceived plan which 
would not only attract members to the 
organization, but would command the 
universal respect of the public. Out 
of this idea grew the first two funda- 
mental objectives of the organization: 
the under-privileged child movement, 
and the endeavor to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between our rural 
and urban citizens. The first objective 
was not altogether philanthropic, but 
behind the idea lay the thought that 
to these children not only could physi- 
cal relief be brought but the founda- 
tion would be laid for the making out 
of these unfortunates, sound citizens. 
This work, carried on by the various 
clubs as well as by the individual mem- 
bers, developed the under-privileged 
child objective into a great philan- 
thropic movement, a movement which 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents, but from which Kiwanis and its 
members have been repaid large divi- 
dends, inestimable dividends of good 


will and joy, and, oh, how much it 
has meant to us individually! 

The work undertaken by our organ- 
ization to bring about a better under- 
standing between the farmer and the 
city man has developed to outstanding 
proportions. It has been of real use 
and genuine value to the public, to Ki- 
wanis, as well as the individuals in- 
volved. This objective too has repaid 
Kiwanis untold dividends, and so from 
these two early objectives flowed 
naturally the better citizens movement, 
the boy and girl objectives, vocational 
guidance and other objectives of Ki- 
wanis. 

We builded better than we realized 
in the selection of these early ob- 
jectives. They were worth-while ideas, 
carried out by sound planning, and to- 
day still remain the Gibraltar of our 
organization. 


By GEORGE H. ROSS 


Toronto, Ontario 


UALITY membership is just an- 
other way of saying quality citi- 
zenship. It is the same thing. Please 
be assured that this urge for quality 
membership is not a thinly veiled at- 
tempt to make of Kiwanis a sort of 
highbrow affair or a holier-than-thou 
outfit. There is no thought that the 
social strata of our cities and towns 
should be split into class layers and 
membership in Kiwanis _ predicated 
upon such false standards. For, re- 
member, Kiwanis is not exclusive in 
the social meaning of the term for: 
Not by their size measure we men 


or things 

Wisdom, with eyes washed in the 
fire 

Seeketh the things that are 
higher. 


Kiwanis desires as members men 
who take an intelligent interest in pub- 
lic affairs and who have a desire and 
a capacity for service to the munici- 
pality and the state, and who are also 
sympathetically inclined towards the 
needs of crippled children, and those 
who may be grouped under the broad 
heading “Under-privileged.” 

Kiwanis seeks its strength and the 
release of moral energy’ through 
the selection of men of light and lead- 
ing, who consider it the joy of life to 
serve others. The roots of Kiwanis 
run out everywhere in search of 
friendly waters and many and deep 
have been the sources tapped. 


By EDMUND F. ARRAS 
Columbus, Ohio 


IWANIS will miss its main justifica- 

tion if we fail to appreciate how 
great a part we have chosen to play 
in the drama of our time. 

Kiwanis ideals are built upon a 
lengthening past, that waited not upon 
achievement but forged its objects 
with ideals of reverence and rectitude, 
giving first place to the human and 
spiritual, by making practical applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule, and bettering 
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the standards of our social, business, 
professional, and international rela- 
tionships. Through a more expressive 
citizenship and a greater friendship, 
we strive to give measureless devotion 
to altruistic service. 

Man is the highest instrument 
through which the mind can display 
the great inclusive art of expression, 
and the expression of ideals pictures 
the ambitions of Kiwanis. 

It is our idealism which charts the 
sea of life, and the devotion to our 
ideals carries us into the port of des- 
tiny. Through the vitalizing force of 
our ideals, we are emancipated from 
the material side of daily life. The 
phenomenon of Providence expressing 
sublime motives through mere man 
gives thought to the divinity within. 

Instead of being merely a dream, 
ideals are often calculations of a 
logical intellect, which live long after 
their sponsors have joined the invisible 
classification. The ideals of an or- 
ganization are the motivating influ- 
ence of its success and are to be reck- 
oned with by the frankest materialist. 

Man measures us by what we pre- 
tend to be, but God measures us by 
what we try to be. The faculty to 
idealize was not given us to be mocked. 
The ideals of Kiwanis are more expres- 
sive of its character than its history 
of a decade. 

The Golden Age lies onward, not 

behind, 

The pathway through the past has 

led us up, 

The pathway through the future 

Will lead us on and higher. 


By JOHN H. MOSS 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HE present prestige of our organ- 
ization would not have been pos- 
sible without the far-reaching vision 
of its earliest members. They realized 
that organization success necessarily 
rests upon practical idealism and 
structural soundness and is fostered 
by numerical strength. It was essen- 
tial, therefore, that the earliest ef- 
forts of Kiwanis be devoted to the 
accomplishment of these purposes. 
The rapidity with which its strength 
developed was doubtless due to the fact 
that its membership was limited to 
men of unquestioned character. 

This type of citizen is civic-minded 
and could not be content without giv- 
ing unselfish service to community 
interests. Desire was quickly trans- 
lated into altruistic endeavors with the 
result that the organization gained the 
respect and admiration of all who 
knew of its activities. 

Finding facts and figures has proven 
fascinating in its development of a 
record of achievements from their in- 
ception to the magnitude of their pres- 
ent proportions. Few localities of 
importance are now without a Kiwanis 
club, nor can community welfare be so 
rapidly promoted without some or- 
ganization of this character. These 
clubs encourage civic pride and citizen- 
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ship responsibilities with their attend- 
ant altruistic services to the public. 
A history of an organization such 
as Kiwanis, with its relation of unsel- 
fish activities, its advancement of 
community welfare, its impress upon 
the thought of the nation and its ros- 
ter of prominent members will prove 
interesting even to those who are not 
members. From it they may glean a 
knowledge of its services in their 
various communities, an idea of the 
correlated functioning of so large a 
body of men and the inspiration for 
character building and civic effort. 


By RALPH A. AMERMAN 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


ERSONAL service is the keynote of 

Kiwanis activities. We as Kiwan- 
ians pledged ourselves to render al- 
truistic service. We all grant our ob- 
ligation to our fellow citizens as a 
result of the mutual benefits and ad- 
vantages which have been created by 
modern civilization. Part of that ob- 
ligation consists of rendering personal 
service in behalf of our fellowmen, 
while still another part is check serv- 
ice, which means the contributing of 
funds to carry on charitable humani- 
tarian and philanthropic work. 

As Kiwanians, what should be our 
participation in both types of serv- 
ice? Our motto is ‘We Build.” This 
building requires a considerable 
amount of personal work and service, 
as well as some necessary check 
service. The proportion of each 
which should go into any project is 
one which should have the most care- 
ful attention of the president and the 
board of directors of any club. 

It is not my intention to minimize 
the advantages gained through check 
service, but we should emphasize that 
Kiwanis service is primarily personal 
service. Check service is necessary 
but it must be carefully regulated. You 
cannot purchase service which you 
yourself should have performed. 

Personal service means personal in- 
terest which produces satisfaction and 
happiness, which is difficult to secure 
in any other way, for, it is still true, 
we get out of life only what we put 
into it. Individual happiness is al- 
ways in direct ratio to the efforts made 
to attain it. During the past year 
Kiwanis was directly responsible for 
over thirty thousand projects of serv- 
ice, most of which contained that hu- 
man personal touch. 

Kiwanis service is a symbol of life 
at its best. We have here again at 
this convention reaffirmed this prin- 
ciple of Kiwanis and rededicated our- 
selves to its fulfillment. 


By HENRY C. HEINZ 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Y subject is “Who is Kiwanis In- 
ternational?” not “Who’s Who 
in Kiwanis?” 


The selection of its members is 


predicated upon the aristocracy of 


service, not wealth, place or position. 
Its pre-requisite to membership in- 
sures representative membership, a 
cross-cut of outstanding business and 
professional men. 

Its form of government is not that 
of a hierarchy, a_self-perpetuating 
body of men in Chicago, as some 
think, but the most democratic form 
of government of any organization I 
know, because it is purely represent- 
ative. 

It is governed by the voice of its 
members who speak through duly 
elected delegates at International 
Conventions who enact laws, direct 
policies and elect officers. You are 
Kiwanis International. 

Who is the United States? Who is 
the Dominion of Canada? The people 
who through their history, achieve- 
ments, hopes, ambitions, accomplish- 
ments, suffering and sacrifices have 
established its character. 

You through your efforts, your 
works, your service, your enthusiasm, 
interpreting its objects and its ideals, 
create and reflect the character of Ki- 
wanis International. 

You are Kiwanis International. 


By O. SAM CUMMINGS 


Dallas, Texas 


Y subject is “The Measure of a 

Good Kiwanian.” A good Ki- 
wanian is: In his personal life: A man 
of good character; a man who recog- 
nizes, appreciates and emphasizes the 
human and spiritual values of life. 

In his business or professional life: 
A man who recognizes all legitimate 
business and professional activity as 
rendering a service to humanity, and 
conducts his own business or profes- 
sional practice on a high ethical plane, 
both as related to his customers or 
clients, and to his competitors and 
contemporaries. 

In his civic life: A man who takes 
a thoughtful and active part in the 
life of his community, state, province 
or nation; a man who is a good citi- 
zen. 

In his Kiwanis life: A man who 
demonstrates his acceptance of and de- 
votion to Kiwanis ideals through his 
activity in and through his Kiwanis 
club, through whose program of serv- 
ice Kiwanis ideals are expressed and 
applied. 


By RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN 
Omaha, Nebraska 


N 1928 Secretary Parker presented 

this challenge to Kiwanis: ‘The 
time has arrived when we should have 
a definite and comprehensive program 
of leadership training for all groups 
of our leaders, and when we should 
have this program put into effect 
throughout the entire organization.” 

One year later the first administra- 
tive policy of the organization became: 
“The development of a comprehensive 
plan of leadership training.” 
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In 1930 the final official message of 
President McDavid at the Atlantic 
City Convention sounded this note: 
“Nothing can be more important to 
our intelligent functioning than a 
leadership of all officers, which knows 
our organization, its machinery, its 
philosophy and its objectives.” 

At this point there arose a leader 
for “Leadership Training,” later des- 
tined to be and in a few moments 
closing his administration as our In- 
ternational President, Dr. William J. 
Carrington. 

For five consecutive years he dedi- 
cated his great ability and devoted 
his constant efforts to this crusade. 
Plans, promotion, persuasion, analysis 
and visual charting of results enabled 
him to come to the supreme leadership 
of Kiwanis in 1934, with the following 
results of trained leadership among 
his associates: 29 district governors, 
100 per cent trained; 198 of 212 lieu- 
tenant governors, 93.4 per cent 
trained; 1,287 of 1,702 presidents of 
active clubs, 75.6 per cent trained; 
937 of 1,702 secretaries of active 
clubs, 55 per cent trained. 

It is a source of great satisfaction 
to all Kiwanians here and everywhere 
that the prophet, Secretary Parker, 
and the crusader, President Carring- 
ton are here together today in close 
official positions to witness the prog- 
ress of “Leadership Training” and to 
receive our appreciation of the part 
that they have played in its progress. 

The words of President Carrington 
spoken six years ago are as true today 
as when first uttered: 

Men do not reach the glorious 

heights, 

By gifts God gave the few 

They win the world’s greatest 

fights 

Because they are trained to think 

and do. 


By WILLIAM O. HARRIS 


Los Angeles, California 


OUR years have passed since Miami 

but still Kiwanis faces today the 
same fundamental need, so vital to the 
continued growth of the organization 
and the effectiveness of its activities, 
membership and morale. 

Membership not merely for the 
satisfaction of numbers but member- 
ship so necessary to create a poten- 
tial power for good in civic activity. 
The ability to speak in national or in- 
ternational affairs will only be ours, 
that force, momentum and direction of 
public affairs will only emanate from 
our organization when we truly rep- 
resent the business and the profes- 
sional life of every community. 

I make the same statement today, 
because it is still true today: There is 
something wrong with Kiwanis, either 
in its functions, its activities or its 
leadership, if there are more men in 
business and in the professions in 
your community or any other who 
have once been Kiwanians than there 

(Turn to page 347) 
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Meet the New President 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Madisonville, Kentucky; 
Lieutenant Governor, Kentucky-Tennessee District 


N ‘c= frontiers have always 
been established by men 
and women who dared to 
dream of new possibilities be- 
yond the hills or across the 
plains. By their contemporaries 
these people have been thought 
of as impractical dreamers or 
bold adventurers seeking some- 
thing which was not to be 
found; by their successors they 
were regarded as possessing a 
vision and an understanding 
not shared by the common man. 

Fifteen years ago it required 
men of more than average fore- 
sight to visualize the possibili- 
ties of Kiwanis for service in 
communities which hitherto had 
known no service organization. 
Then it was that the new pres- 
ident of Kiwanis International 
and a small group of kindred 
spirits fared forth to effect the 
organization of a Kiwanis club 
in the community in which they 
lived. 

How well they succeeded may 
be attested by the fact that du- 
ring the intervening years the 
club they built has furnished 
two district governors, two dis- 
trict secretaries, and an Inter- 
national President, besides innumerable 
committee members and leaders in its 
division and district. 

International President Harper Gat- 
ton was born on February 1, 1891 at 
Madison, Indiana, the son of Reverend 
J. S. and Amy Smallwood Gatton. He 
received his first formal training in the 
schools of Eminence and Campbells- 
ville, Kentucky, and upon completion 
of his secondary school course in the 
latter school, he entered Georgetown 
College and was granted the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. In addition to the 
training received in Kentucky, Presi- 
dent Gatton took his graduate degree 
from the University of Chicago in 
1926. 

For twenty-five years he has been 
guardian and friend to the thousands 
of boys and girls who have passed 
through the city schools at Madison- 
ville, Kentucky, of which he has been 
the faithful superintendent. In the fall 
of 1982 when women and children 
were crying for bread, Governor Laf- 
foon of Kentucky requested that his 
friend and neighbor, Superintendent 
Harper Gatton,’ be granted a leave of 
absence from his regular duties in or- 
der that he might set up and direct a 
relief organization for the state. This 
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Mrs. Harper Gatton, the new “First Lady” 
of Kiwanis. 


work he carried on for a period of 
fifteen months. 

In addition to his professional du- 
ties President Gatton has found time 
to engage in a wide variety of extra- 


Harper Gatton, receives the gavel from 


Immediate Past President, Dr. William J. Carrington. 
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professional, community, frater- 
nal, and church activities. He is 
a member of Zeta Chapter, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Past Potentate 
Rizpah Temple Shrine, Member 
Crippled Children’s Commission, 
Past President Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, Chairman 
Kentucky Textbook Commis- 
sion and teacher of the Men’s 
Sunday School Class of the 
First Baptist Church. 

When Kiwanis was yet young 
Harper Gatton helped to build 
the club of which he is now a 
member and of which he was 
the first secretary. This place 
he held for a number of years 
and surrendered it when he was 
elected club president. It was 
during his term of office as 
president of his club that he 
was elected secretary of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District of 
Kiwanis International. In 1929 
the district convention in ses- 
sion at Crab Orchard Springs, 
Kentucky, elected him as dis- 
trict governor and the year 
following he was chosen Inter- 
national vice president at the 
Atlantic City Convention. To 
this place of responsibility he was 
elected a second time and at the 
close of his second term, the Detroit 
Convention, in 1932, made him an In- 
ternational trustee for a two-year pe- 
riod. At the time of his elevation to 
the high office of International Presi- 
dent he was serving his second two- 
year term on the International Board. 

In addition to these places of trust 
and responsibility President Gatton 
has held many committee appoint- 
ments on club, district, and Interna- 
tional Committees. Never have his 
professional or personal duties kept 
him from answering all calls to Ki- 
wanis service whenever and wherever 
needed. Many of the policies and ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis have been the re- 
sult of his constructive leadership. 

Besides his wife, formerly Alice 
Linkenberg of Louisville, Kentucky, 
President Gatton has two lovely daugh- 
ters, Winona and Margaret, who share 
his zeal and enthusiasm for Kiwanis. 

One might most accurately express 
his philosophy of life by use of the 
language of him who said, 

“Count that day lost, 
Whose low descending sun, 
Views from thy hand, 
No worthy action done.” 
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Resolutions Adopted at San Antonio 


Maintaining Peace 

For more than 100 years the people 
of Canada and the United States have 
lived side by side in peace and happi- 
ness with continued good will. Along 
the 3000 miles of borderland between 
Canada and the United States, there is 
not a single fort, nor a single war ship 
upon the waters of the lakes. These two 
English speaking nations stand as a 
beacon light symbolizing the peace of 
the western world; and 

Whereas, Kiwanis International has 


for years undertaken to foster world 
peace; and 
Whereas, we have erected peace 


monuments in granite and bronze in 
our two great countries; and further 
stressed international peace at various 
International Conventions and through 
the celebration of “United States- 
Canada Week,” therefore 

Be It RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national here assembled, once more 
dedicate itself to maintaining peace to 
a war-menaced world and that we 
pledge Kiwanis anew to the culmina- 
tion of this desire. 


Premotion of All Objectives and 
Development of Kiwanis Strength 

Whereas, the five main objectives 
and the three special objectives of Ki- 
wanis International and its broad policy 
of extension and expansion are all 
based upon the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all relationships and 

Whereas, Kiwanis in its efforts to 
give primacy to the human and spirit- 
ual rather than the materia] values of 
life, attempts to carry out these worthy 
objectives; therefor 

Br It RESOLVED, that we again com- 
mend to Kiwanians everywhere for 
study and promotion, the objectives 
which follow: 1. Service to under-privi- 
leged children. 2. Intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenship. 3. 
Friendly understanding among all citi- 
zens, rural and urban. 4. Vocational 
Guidance. 5. Boys and Girls Work. The 
three special objectives—1. Maintenance 
of adequate educational facilities, es- 
pecially those making for character 
development, 2. Active participation by 
all Kiwanians in securing simple, eco- 
nomical and efficient local government. 
8. Directive education for the proper 
use of the new leisure; and 

Be It FURTHER RESOLVED, that we 
rededicate our lives to the ideals and 
purposes of our organization by edu- 
cating our members, by recalling to 
service past officers of clubs, districts 
and International; by training new offi- 
cers; by extending Kiwanis through 
the building of new clubs, giving spe- 
cial attention to the building of multi- 
ple clubs in the large metropolitan 


areas; by promoting closer coéperation 
by the administrative unit of Kiwanis; 
by increasing the membership of all 
clubs to representative strength; by 
carrying to a practical conclusion the 
five-point program as formulated and 
so successfully used during the present 
administration. 


Permanent Labor Mediation Boards 

Whereas, for many years the entire 
world has been subjected to continual 
inconvenience and economic 
through the failure of capital and labor 
to amicably settle their disputes, and 

Whereas, the chief weapons used in 
attempts to settle these disputes are 
strikes and picketing of plants, as well 
as plant lock-outs, resulting in the loss 
of millions of dollars to employee and 
employer alike, and oftentimes such ac- 
tions have resulted in the needless shed- 
ding of blood, and 

Whereas, the welfare and happiness 
of millions of workers are often disre- 
garded in the heat of passion and dis- 
pute, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that Ki- 
wanis International in convention as- 
sembled direct attention to all agencies 
concerned, that in our opinion better 
methods exist than those commonly 
used to settle labor disputes and pro- 
pose and urge that permanent Media- 
tion Boards be formed, clothed with the 
responsibility to review the basis of 
labor disputes and direct the plan of 
settlement in equity to parties 
cerned, 
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Adherence to Democratic Ideals 

Whereas, one of the most disturbing 
tendencies of our times is the rising 
distrust of democracy as an instrument 
of gcvernment, and 

Whereas, certain forces are today at- 
tempting to undermine our faith in 
democratic ideals, thus paving the way 
for the triumph of the advocates of 
Communism, Fascism and Despotism, 
and 

Whereas, due to its high cost, democ- 
racy is thus made vulnerable to persis- 
tent attacks, and 

Whereas, under the principles of 
democracy the people of North America 
have achieved the degree of a freedom, 
happiness and prosperity never before 
attained in the history of the world, 
therefore 

BE It RESOLVED, by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in convention assembled that we 
reaffirm our faith in democratic ideals 
and do hereby demand of our governing 
authorities strict adherence to these 
ideals to the end that our individual 
faith in these ideals which we consider 
a cherished heritage shall not be dis- 
sipated nor denied to future genera- 
tions of our citizens. 


Require Registration of Aliens 


Whereas, it has been found that a 
large number of aliens are illegally in 
the United States and that such aliens 
are continuing to enter the country il- 
legally, and that a large number of 
crimes committed in the United States 
are due in a great measure to this alien 
population, offering a direct and seri- 
ous challenge to our national welfare, 
therefore 

BE It RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national respectfully urge upon the 
Congress of the United States the pas- 
sage of a law requiring the registra- 
tion of all aliens residing within the 
United States, and furthermore that 
such a law requires that such aliens 
shall state their intentions with rela- 
tion to citizenship within three years 
after entrance in the United States 
and upon their failure to do so, that 
steps be taken to deport such aliens 
who have not manifested desirable in- 
tentions by their statements, and 

Be It FURTHER RESOLVED, that we 
favor the enforcement of the present 
deportation laws and sponsor such 
changes as may be required after full 
consideration that such deportation 
laws shall be made effective. 


Universal Fingerprint Registration 

Whereas, it has been found that sys- 
tem of universal registration through 
fingerprinting has received much study 
and favorable comment throughout the 
United States and is in keeping with 
the modern trend for the _ identifica- 
tion of all persons, and 

Whereas, registration in some form 
is now being demanded of many citi- 
zens as every automobile owner carries 
identification with him; that many 
banks require fingerprinting for the 
use of illiterate depositors, and nearly 
all citizens are more or less subjected 
to registration in some form as they 
carry out their daily business, and 

Whereas, universal] registration does 
assist in the detection of aliens illegally 
in this country and if they were regis- 
tered, governmental agencies would be 
facilitated in the detection and con- 
viction of such criminals with the re- 
sultant effect that racketeering, gang- 
sterism, kidnaping and other crimes 
would be reduced to a minimum; that 
voting frauds might be eliminated and 
the cost of registration of voters would 
be minimized; that missing persons 
could be located, and dead persons 
easily identified; that business frauds, 
impersonations, juvenile delinquencies, 
vice, trafficking in narcotics and liquor, 
would be minimized, and, 

Whereas, fingerprinting is the only 
certain means of identification for 
names, handwriting, faces and many 
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physical characteristics can be changed 
or concealed, while fingerprints can- 
not; that by the use of some such 
method positive identification would be 
made possible, and 

Whereas, Kiwanis International has 
adopted as part of its program for 
1935, the education of its membership 
as well as the citizenship on the value 
of universal registration through 
fingerprinting, and that many other 
organizations are interested in this 
particular procedure, therefore, 

BE It RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national in convention assembled at 
San Antonio on May 19 to 23, 1935, 
favors a continuing educational pro- 
gram as to the value of this method 
of identification and favors law which 
will require every resident of the 
United States including every alien, 
to submit to universa] registration 
through fingerprinting and that such 
law be favored which will carry a pen- 
alty for failure to comply therewith. 


Require Teaching of Constitution 
and Basic Laws 


Whereas, the attention of Kiwanis 
International has always been focused 
first upon the welfare of the youth of 
our country; and 

Whereas, one of the most important 
things to be considered in the building 
of good citizens is the encouragement 
in youth of respect for law and order; 
and 

Whereas, during the past several) 
years many beliefs and “isms” have 
sprung up to confuse the minds of 
youth and lead them away from the 
path of righteousness, patriotism and 
good will; therefore, 

BE It RESOLVED, that in the interest 
of those generations to follow, Kiwanis 
urges upon the public school systems 
of the United States and Canada the 
teaching of respect for law and order, 
and we do hereby recommend that the 
study of the Constitution and basic 
laws of these countries be made a part 
of the curricula of the public schools. 


Urge Expansion of Manual Training 


Whereas, the economic conditions of 
the present period have clearly indi- 
cated the continued great need for spe- 
cialized training in the manual voca- 
tions and occupations with an ever- 
increasing demand being made upon 
our public schools and educators for 
the training in such vocations and oc- 
cupations and 

Whereas, action in harmony with 
such requirements of the day has al- 
ready been taken in many schoo] sys- 
tems in Canada and the several states 
in this country, for which commenda- 
tion is given, and all has tended to in- 
crease the efficiency of such educational] 
systems and of those participating 
where such courses of study have been 
adopted with the resultant broadening 
of the field of study, 

Now THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by 
Kiwanis International in convention 
assembled at San Antonio, Texas, that 
we do hereby recommend and suggest 


to all builders of school curricula 
throughout the countries served by Ki- 
wanis International where such has not 
been included, that special considera- 
tion be given to the inclusion, in the 
respective courses of study, of training 
courses particularly adapted to a more 
specialized instruction in the various 
manual vocations and occupations to 
the end that upon completion of such 
courses, the recipients of same will be 
better qualified to fit into the various 
occupational opportunities, which, be- 
cause of our so-called “Machine Age” 
are now being created, and further 

BE It RESOLVED, that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to each of the 
governors of our several states and to 
all other proper authorities in these 
respective countries urging favorable 
consideration. 


A Public Office is a Public Trust 

Whereas, Kiwanis Internationa] is in 
accord with the fundamental principle 
that “a public office is a public trust,” 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we commend 
the recognition and practice of this 
principle by all public officers of our 
two nations in the maintenance of 
economy in government through reduc- 
tion in the expenditure of public funds 
and the balancing of budgets. 


For Wholesome Motion Pictures 
and Radio Programs 


Kiwanis Internationa] takes pride in 
the fact that it was a pioneer in rais- 
ing its voice in opposition to unsavory, 
salacious and unwholesome motion pic- 
tures by resolution adopted in conven- 
tion assembled a year ago. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we 
reaffim our position and attitude rela- 
tive to such matters and here now re- 
iterate our former expression and en- 
dorsement to the movement heretofore 
initiated to arouse, foster and inculcate 
a militant public opinion against un- 
savory, salacious and unwholesome mo- 
tion pictures. 

AND BE It FURTHER RESOLVED that 
we also protest against the kind and 
character of radio programs which tend 
to distract the mind and thought of the 
youth of America and to direct their 
thoughts into the channels of unwhole- 
some, unworthy and dangerous medi- 
tation, which is calculated to encourage 
and promote a desire for the commis- 


sion of crimes, and to produce irrespon- - 


sibility, delinquency and incorrigibility, 
and that we urge a stronger and more 
forceful determination upon the part 
of Kiwanis against such evils, and that 
we invite and solicit the codperation of 
society at large by united effort to 
purge itself of these unwholesome con- 
ditions. 


Armament and Munitions Under 
Sale Control of Governments 
Kiwanis, in its effort and desire to 
be helpful to all peoples, expressed 
itself a year ago in favor of world 
peace and has continued to wield its 
influence for a happy, prosperous and 
peacefu] world and has never faltered 
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in such movement, and now reaffirms 
its well known attitude against the in- 
citing causes of war as a result of the 
private manufacture of arms for profit. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that Ki- 
wanis International in convention as- 
sembled recommend that, by orderly 
process of law, control of the manu- 
facture and sale of instruments of war 
shall be the exclusive prerogative of the 
several national governments. 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that each 
Kiwanis club shall continue to devote 
itself to the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of information to accomplish our 
purpose. 


Extend Vocational Education 


in CCC Camps 


Whereas, the objectives of Kiwanis 
International give primary considera- 
tion to the welfare of the youth of our 
country and to the devolpment of in- 
telligent and serviceable citizenship, 
and 

Whereas, the Government of the 
United States has set up various agen- 
cies for the purpose of providing 
against unemployment, and 

Whereas, we in Kiwanis Internation- 
al are soundly of the opinion that one 
of the most effective agencies along 
these lines is the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and 

Whereas, we are informed that it is 
the intention of the government to in- 
crease the enrollment and extend the 
scope of this agency, and 

Whereas, we are soundly of the 
opinion that this field offers a most ex- 
cellent opportunity for the application 
of vocationa] training to the enrollers 
of these camps, 

Now THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, by 
Kiwanis International] in convention as- 
sembled at San Antonio, Texas, this 
22nd day of May, 1935, that we do 
urge that those in authority, in the 
building up of the CCC plans, provide 
an additional educational program in- 
cluding on their various camp staffs 
properly qualified instructors in the 
several manual vocations and occupa- 
tions which are best adapted to provid- 
ing ready livelihood at the conclusion 
of the period of enrollment, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that copies 
of this resolution be drawn up in 
proper form and forwarded by Interna- 
tional Headquarters to those authori- 
ties and officials responsible for formu- 
lation of these plans. 


Appreciation 


RESOLVED by Kiwanis International 
in convention assembled that sincere 
appreciation be expressed to the Ki- 
wanis Club of San Antonio, Texas, and 
their ladies for the wonderful hospital- 
ity and entertainment which they have 
contributed to the signal success of this, 
the Nineteenth Annual Convention; to 
the clubs and officers of the Texas- 
Oklahoma District, and especially Dis- 
trict Governor Joe Naylor, for their 
generous codperation. And Kiwanis In- 
ternational likewise expressed its sin- 

(Turn to page 848) 
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Secretary's A\nnual 


HE twentieth anniversary year of Kiwanis Internation- 
Ts has truly been a year of victory. Kiwanis Progress 

Week observed April 7-13 is typical of the entire ad- 
ministrative year. We have had not only a Kiwanis Prog- 
ress Week but a Kiwanis Progress Year. There has been 
progress along all lines and retrogression in none. Ki- 
wanis has not exhausted itself but is alert and ready for 
another advance. This is undoubtedly due to vitamin K, 
the discovery of which has just been announced. 

It is a sincere satisfaction to your Secretary that he can 
present such a message in submitting his fourteenth annual 
report. 

He again expresses his sincere appreciation for the fine 
diligence and unquestioned loyalty of Assistant Secretary 
Kimball and the other members of the Headquarters staff. 

He counts it a joyous privilege to have had another year 
of fellowship and coéperative service with the Internationa] 
officers and trustees, district governors, chairmen of Inter- 
national committees and other officers and members through- 
out the organization. He would emphasize his sincere ap- 
preciation for the consideration and support given him by 
President Carrington and all other leaders. 

In discussing Kiwanis some time ago a leader remarked, 
“Kiwanis is a going concern, isn’t it?” My reply was, 
“Yes, Kiwanis is surely a going concern, but it is more— 
it is a going-forward concern.” 

Kiwanis has indeed shown itself a going concern. For 
twenty years it has steadily kept on the job, growing and 
expanding and increasing its service and leadership achieve- 
ments in a manner that makes a record of which we may 
be humbly proud. 

It has continued a going concern even through the five 
years of depression. Through the fiery test of those diffi- 
cult years Kiwanis has retained its stability and continued 
its fidelity in functioning and in accomplishment. Finan- 
cial soundness has been maintained even though drastic re- 
trenchments were necessary to continue a balanced budget 
and to keep intact its small emergency reserve. Its activi- 
ties have continued not only in the field of the regular and 
special objectives but in a thousand other ways to meet the 
peculiar needs of current conditions. 

But Kiwanis has proved itself also a going-forward con- 
cern. Its maintained stability and fidelity have permitted it 
to achieve a forward movement in spite of the fact that 
genera] prosperity is still hiding around the corner. It 
has not limited itself to mere maintenance of existence. It 
has achieved progress under handicapping conditions. 

The increase in membership has continued. The first ten 
months of this administrative year, with only half of April 
reports checked, show a net gain in membership of 4,880 
which is nearly the net gain recorded in the corresponding 
period last administrative year and is in great contrast 
with the net loss of 4,578 in membership for the correspond- 
ing period two years ago. From the lowest point in mem- 
bership during the depression on July 1, 1933, we have al- 
ready regained 9,512 and so have made over one-third of 
our way back to the peak of membership on July 1, 1929. 

Kiwanis expansion has gone forward in a most gratify- 
ing manner. Thirty-eight new clubs have been built in 15 
of the 29 districts which result is in strong contrast to the 
record of only 20 new clubs completed in the two previous 
administrative years. The Michigan District has built 9 
of these 88 new clubs. 

In addition 28 “not meeting” clubs have been rebuilt and 
rehabilitated and added to the active forces of Kiwanis. 


*This is a digest of the Annual Report of the International 
Secretary made to the San Antonio Convention. The com- 
plete report will be published in the Convention Proceedings. 
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Report” 


An administrative advance has been made in codperation 
between International and districts through the appoint- 
ment of International officers and trustees as consultants 
to all districts to maintain toward the respective districts a 
relation of helpful counsel in district administration sim- 
ilar in principle to that maintained by lieutenant governors 
in relation to the clubs of their divisions. 

Clubs have expanded their activities in a most gratifying 
manner under the inspiration of our special and regular 
objectives and with the exceptional guidance of the definite 
and practical suggestions included in the Five-Point pro- 
grams prepared this year by our International committees. 
The clubs have also continued their generous response to 
community needs arising from the present conditions. 

The forward impetus of the organization has likewise 
been revealed through the large increase in the use of In- 
ternational Headquarters service—more literature has been 
furnished and more suggestions and guidance given con- 
cerning problems and administrative plans. This condi- 
tion undoubtedly reflects the deepening of the sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of district and club officers through 
improvement in leadership training. 

The going-forward spirit of Kiwanis has likewise been 
evidenced by the progress made in that new direction of 
devoting its service and leadership to the field of public 
affairs through the education of members in public matters 
and pressing social, economic and governmental problems 
and through the inspiring of individual members to enlist 
in a militant citizenship. Not less has been done in the 
philanthropic field but definitely more has been accom- 
plished to meet the challenge of these peculiar times. 

The Kiwanis organization plan, its membership provi- 
sions, its objects, its objectives have proved it an organi- 
zation built upon the rock of sound organization structure 
and wise policies not to be moved by the winds or whirl- 
winds of circumstances or expediency. Its activities have 
won community commendation and have given it a fine pres- 
tige as a worth-while community asset. Changes in Kiwanis 
therefore should be made only after most thorough study 
and none should be adopted until] the fullest investigation 
and research from every point of view assure our leaders 
that its basic characteristics will not be impaired, that its 
creative leadership will not be stifled, that its growth will 
not be stunted and that its further worthy achievements 
will not be limited. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That continued emphasis be placed upon the building 
up of club membership in an aggressive manner and yet in 
full accord with the accepted standards for quality and 
representative character as well as reasonable age average 
of personnel; and that clubs and leaders in their member- 
ship work give ful] consideration to the scope and elasticity 
of the present membership provisions for securing a sound 
and adequate membership in keeping with the fundamental 
characteristics of our organization. 

We are one-third on the way back to the peak of 
our membership in 1929. Let’s go after the next 
two-thirds; not primarily for the increase of gen- 
eral Internationa] statistics but for the sake of 
the clubs themselves because strength of person- 
nel determines activities and achievements. 

2. That the endeavor be made to further advance the 
aroused sponsoring interest and aggressive activity in 
building new clubs which has resulted in this year’s grati- 
fying record so that Kiwanis expansion may be continued 
in the manner necessary to maintain growth and prestige. 

Let’s compel a still greater Kiwanis expansion. 
We can, because this year’s results—38 new clubs 
—prove it. Therefore let’s will to do it. 
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3. That clubs give better and improved attention to the 
assimilation and Kiwanis education of the large number of 
new members being received so that their permanency in 
membership may be more assured, and that clubs also be 
urged to use more personal methods in dealing with mem- 
bers showing lack of interest to the end that preventable 
deletions may be lessened. 


We must assimilate socially and in activities, 
and Kiwanisly educate the many new members to 
make them permanent. By more personal methods 
we must prevent the preventable deletions. 


4. That renewed leadership be given to the promotion 
of higher social, business and professional standards in 
view of the evidences that many conditions during the de- 
pression years have tended to a lowering of such standards. 

The ideals of many in personal living, home life 
and social relations, as well as in business and in- 
dustry have suffered in these times. We have lost 
much of the ethical gains formerly achieved. 

The adoption of codes, which gave promise of 
raising business and professional standards, has 
led to breakdowns in former standards and to the 
adoption of some unsound practices of “chiseling.” 

There is need for a renewed endeavor to realize 
our third constitutional object—‘‘to promote the 
adoption and the application of higher social, busi- 
ness and professional standards.” 


5. That we press still further the devotion of Kiwanis 
service and leadership to public affairs and the urgent so- 
cial, economic and governmental problems of the day by 
educating members in these problems and by inspiring mem- 
bers to a militant citizenship which not only seeks to over- 
come certain evils and unsatisfactory conditions but con- 
structively endeavors to increase the number of Kiwanians 
and other citizens whose primary objective is not the support 
of party or personal interests but the promotion of the good 
of all and the higher life of our respective communities. 

The initial summons for Kiwanis to move in this new di- 
rection was made by your Secretary at the Detroit Con- 
vention in 1932. He challenged Kiwanis to pioneer in a 
new field of activity. Up to that time the service of clubs 
was largely in the field of philanthropic endeavor. Your 
Secretary’s plea was not less service to under-privileged 
children and other worthy causes, but more definite and 
effective action by Kiwanians as militant citizens in chang- 
ing those conditions that blight childhood and increase 
under-privileged children and in transforming other condi- 
tions so that righteousness, peace, good will and the abun- 
dant life for all might prevail. 


At that same convention your Secretary also pointed out 
some current problems to which Kiwanis leadership might 
be given as a beginning in this new field of activity, He 
urged these as special objectives—Maintenance of Ade- 
quate Educational Facilities and Adoption of Economy and 
Business-like Methods in Administrative Government. 
These were adopted and have been continued, with some 
rephrasing, yet the same in principle. 


Some feared that this meant Kiwanis mixing in poli- 
tics. But there was no such suggestion and no such neces- 
sity. There was ample opportunity for Kiwanis activity 
in this new field without any participation in partisan 
politics. 

Increasingly Kiwanis has moved forward in this new 
direction and our clubs have given much significant lead- 
ership in response to this new challenge. But only a be- 
ginning has been made. Your Secretary calls upon Ki- 
wanis to continue to march forward along this new way. 

These are times that peculiarly call for alert thinking 
and aggressive action by all who ally themselves with 
those seeking the solution of our many problems and the 
development of a “humanly meaningful” society. Most 
significant today -are those words by John Stuart Mill 
spoken in other times: 

“The future of mankind will be gravely imperiled if 
great questions are left to be fought out between ig- 
norant change and ignorant opposition to change.” 
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A new mood is fast possessing people. For all too long 
the so-called respectable citizens have maintained a laissez 
faire attitude. Life was going well for them and they re- 
fused to worry about conditions and problems to which 
true citizens should have given attention. Those of this 
class are now becoming aroused. The shock of present 
conditions has awakened them. They are casting aside 
their lazy lethargy and idle indifference. They are escap- 
ing from their enslaving defeatism. They are considering 
less their rights and more their civic responsibilities. Ac- 
tion is the shibboleth. This term is significantly heard 
more and more, “Peace Action” is a new publication. The 
“Council for Social Action” has recently been formed. The 
challenge to Kiwanis most certainly is to inspire action, 
not directly by clubs, not by vain resolutions, but by indi- 
vidual members educated and inspired as militant citizens 
by a Kiwanis program. 

A new classification of citizens is coming to the front. 
Formerly people were divided into the rich and the poor, 
the educated and the uneducated, the politicians and the 
business and industrial leaders, etc. Attention is now 
focused upon quite another grouping that cuts across these 
more familiar classifications. One group consists of com- 
munity-minded citizens ready to consecrate themselves to 
the good of all rather than to the accomplishing of party 
and selfish interests. The other group, in contrast, con- 
sists of anti-community-minded citizens who still seek only 
that which will best serve themselves. Among both these 
classes are rich and poor, educated and uneducated, political 
as well as business and industrial] leaders. 


The Polish patriot, Dyboski, when asked the secret of 
that country’s greatness said: “Poland is great because we 
of Poland believe that our country is an altar on which to 
place a sacrifice and not a crib out of which to feed.” 
These words describe in another way the two new classes of 
men that are being increasingly emphasized. Too many 
today are looking upon their country as a crib out of which 
to feed. Such never prove true patriots or militant citizens. 
It is for Kiwanians to enlist, and to rally others to enlist, in 
the ranks of those who count their country an altar upon 
which to place a sacrifice—even their own consecrated mili- 
tant living. 

Gathered as we are at this convention in this unique and 
beautiful city whose foundations were laid by earnest and 
heroic pioneers, we may well pray that a fresh baptism of 
the true pioneer spirit fall upon us to the end that we shall 
do our part in building, with a like spirit of daring, cour- 
age, devotion and even sacrifice, a new land with trans- 
formed social, economic, and government conditions that 
shall enrich and not damn the lives of men. 


At this shrine of Texas liberty we may well consecrate 
ourselves afresh to this new service of Kiwanis for our 
countries and for humanity, enlisting to live our lives in 
the spirit in which these heroes in the Alamo gave up 
their lives. 


On this spot hallowed by the sacrifices of those brave 
men, we may well hear the challenge of those immortal 
words spoken concerning other brave men on another oc- 
casion: “ ... We cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far beyond 
our poor power to add or to detract. ... It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced; ... that (our nations) under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom’—a social and economic as well as 
personal and political freedom—and that by the transfor- 
mation of social, economic and governmental conditions our 
two fair countries, Canada and the United States, so rich- 
ly blessed by Providence, may come to be a veritable new 
promised land for a more abundant life for all. 
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The San Antonio Convention 


IWANIS really is big. Its reputa- 
tion and influence are growing. 

It is attacking social, economic, 
governmental and human problems ef- 
fectively without being drawn into the 
wrecking maelstrom of party politics. 
To belong to a group doing things is a 
privilege. To belong to a group in a 
community where similar potentialities 
exist is a challenge. It seems as if 
people make many mistakes, whether in 
regard to wrecked families, ill-planned 
cities, mismanaged municipalities or 
misdirected nations. People, in the 
mass, seem to get messed up with prej- 
udice and selfishness. Kiwanis has 
done much not only to straighten 
twisted legs but also twisted minds and 
badly bent government. The work to 
be done could use many times our mem- 
bership. And so the theme—‘New 
Frontiers Challenge Kiwanis Pioneers.” 
With that theme in the foreground 
and the drama of early Texas history, 
colored by Spanish and Mexican influ- 
ences in the background; with a smil- 
ing sun by day and low hanging Texas 
moon and stars by night; a sparkling 
array of experienced speakers, leaders 
of discussion at conferences; with mu- 


Here’s «a ‘a Kiwanis Internatio 


sic “that wakes the soul and wings it 
with sublime desires”; with the beauty 
and charm of the ladies: and with the 
warmth of Texas hospitality pervading 
the very atmosphere, there was staged 
at San Antonio a drama of Kiwanis 
that brought both tears and laughter, 
but above all, a stirring inspiration to- 
wards greater Kiwanis action and to- 
wards the art of better living. That’s 
the impression one took from the San 
Antonio Convention! 

The complex ills of society seem to 
increase despite or because of increase 
in laws, money, satisfaction of mate- 
rial desires, and application of science. 
Society rises no higher than the peo- 
ple who compose it. The faults are 
not in the stars, in economic systems 
or in forms of government; they rest 
with individuals. Those who escape the 
complexities have learned the beauty 
of a good life; they exercise individual 
honesty, kindness, good will and all the 
other virtues. Kiwanis works in that 
direction, elevating to higher ideals all 
it touches. Here is the real golden 
touch. Numerous evidences of that 
were what one saw at San Antonio! 





By CHARLES REYNOLDS 
Managing Editor 


In General 

In more prosaic news-reporting lan- 
guage, the main sessions in the mag- 
nificent municipa] auditorium included 
addresses by well known speakers which 
are published in this issue; reports by 
the International Treasurer, Chairman 
of the Finance Committee and the In- 
ternational Secretary; conferences for 
lieutenant governors, and club singing; 
conferences on three afternoons, tak- 
ing in a discussion of all objects, ob- 
jectives and committee work; election 
of officers and trustees, with a prelim- 
inary recommendation conference; and 
action on several amendments to the In 
ternational By-Laws. Fellowship runs 
high at Kiwanis conventions so appro- 
priate time was given to promoting the 
spirit of friendliness through luncheons 
and entertainment. A comprehensive 
exhibit covered club and district activi- 
ties, and club, district and Internation- 
al literature gave evidence of the extent 
of Kiwanis service. Taking part in all 
sessions and conferences were Kiwan- 
ians intent on making Kiwanis more 
effective in their own communities. 








nal in the spacious Municipal Auditorium. 
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The 1935-1936 International Board 


Seated left to right: Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker; Treasurer H. G. Hatfield; Immediate Past 
Harper Gatton; Vice Presidents Clinton S. Harley and Gordon S. Dodington; and Trustees James M. Lynch and Bennett O. Knudson. 


Standing left to right: Trustees Frank Trafford Taylor, K. C.; Edwin F. Hill; 
- E. Wolcott; C. Harold Hippler; George E. Snell; 


Housholder; Dr. W 


President Dr. William J. 


A. Copeland Callen, 


Carrington; President 


Claude A. Dock; Faber A. Bollinger; Vic H 
and Charles S. Donley. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES FOR 1935-1936 


President, HARPER GATTON, Madisonville, Kentucky 
Immediate Past President, Dr. WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Vice President, Gorpon S. DopINGTON, Toronto, Ontario 

Vice President, Clinton S. HarLEY, University, Seattle, Washington 


Treasurer, H. G. HATFIELD, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Secretary, FRED. C. W. Parker, Chicago, Illinois 


Trustees elected at the San Antonio Convention 


to serve for two years 


FABER A. BOLLINGER, Atlanta, Georgia 


CHARLES S. DONLEY, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


C. HAROLD Hippuier, Eustis, Florida 
Vic H. HOUSHOLDER, Phoenix, Arizona 
GEORGE E. SNELL, Billings, Montana 
Dr. W. E. Woicott, Des Moines, Iowa 


Trustees who will serve the second of the two-year term 


to which they were elected at Toronto last year 


A. CoPELAND CALLEN, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 


EDWIN F. HILL, Washington, D. C. 


BENNETT O. KNUDSON, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
JAMES M. LYNCH, Florence, South Carolina 
FRANK TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K. C., St. Boniface, Manitoba 


Elected to serve one-year term caused by vacancy 
created by Harper Gatton being elected President 


CLAUDE A. Dock, Northwest Detroit, Michigan 











Religious Musicale 

“With the launching of Kiwanis in 
1915, a new light was flung into the 
heavens,” said Rev. W. Marshall Craig 
of the Gaston Avenue Baptist Church 
of Dallas, Texas, in the main address 
on Sunday evening in the Sunken Gar- 
den open air theatre. “Kiwanis is in 
a new day. Ideas have completely 
changed the map of the world. There 
never was a more opportune time for 
the practical expression of our ideals 
than right now. Kiwanis has a great 
place to promote its ideals, compan- 
ionship, codperation, increase world 
peace and useful service. We know 


not what is before us but we must 
carry on!” 

Addresses of welcome were made by 
Hon. James V. Allred, Governor of the 
State of Texas, and Joe O. Naylor, 
Governor of the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict, with response by Immediate Past 
President Joshua L. Johns; Rabbi Eph- 
raim Frisch of Temple Beth-El con- 
ducted the responsive reading; and 
Rev. E. Lawrence, O. P., of Our Lady 
of Sorrows Church, gave the benedic- 
tion. “In Memoriam” was conducted 
on behalf of deceased Kiwanians. The 
nature of this event makes it very ap- 
propriate for our convention. 


Opening Session and Addresses 

With a full stage setting, supported 
by all International officers, trustees, 
district governors and committee chair- 
men, the International President, Dr. 
William J. Carrington of Atlantic City, 
opened this Nineteenth Annual Conven- 
tion, presiding throughout the conven- 
tion with a talent and a wit indicating 
real genius. The convention theme, 
“New Frontiers Challenge Kiwanis 
Pioneers,” was displayed in large book 
form, the covers being opened impres- 
sively by Boy Scouts at each session. 

In his address to the convention, 
President Carrington grouped his 
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Judging from the arm bands, 


thoughts around the five guiding stars 
of Religion, Freedom, Democracy, Fi- 
delity and Hope, emphasizing that in 
the field of civics Kiwanis can apply 
pressure against overlapping govern- 
ment, patronage, wasted money, un- 
trained officials, and confused account- 
ing systems. 

“The old physical frontiers of David 
Crockett are gone, but great human 
problems loom up on new social hori- 
zons. Let us blaze our trails by the 
galaxy of these stars.” A masterly ad- 
dress! 

Kiwanis is a business and profes- 
sional men’s organization. It takes sec- 
ond place to no business organization 
when it comes to efficiency of operation, 
so it was appropriate to start out with 
the reports of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, A, Copeland Callen, Chairman. 
The Treasurer’s report by H. G. Hat- 
field, augmented by printed reports 
passed out to everyone, stated that Ki- 
wanis is in the black; every penny is 
accounted for; every expenditure has 
been fully justified; two field service 
representatives have been added du- 


ring the year and another will be 
added this month; our position is 
strong. 


Internationa] Secretary Parker ren- 
dered part of his annua] report where- 
in he made his recommendations based 
on a close knowledge of Kiwanis, this 
past year of activity and potentialities 
for the future. “Kiwanis is a going- 
forward concern,” he said. “We have 
met the test of the low years courage- 
ously. We have advanced in activities. 
We have gained in ten months 4,880 
members and from July 1, 1933, we 
have gained 9,512. Thirty-eight new 
clubs have been added, McAllen, Texas, 
being completed since the convention 
opened. Twenty-three non-meeting 
clubs have been rebuilt.” 

For his comments and recommenda- 
tions for Kiwanis, see page 314. 

Then came the address by Major 
General John F. O’Ryan, former com- 
mander of the 27th Division A. E. F. 
and former Police Commissioner of 
New York City. “The dependability of 
eur American democracy is dependent 








here’s the Califormia-Nevada District delegation coming in. 


upon an orderly world,” he said, 
“wherein wars are decreed to be un- 
lawful and are suppressed by the po- 
lice power of the world. The Federal 
Government must be restricted to its 
constitutional powers and the vast 
army of tax-eaters disbanded. Our po- 
litical system of managing public af- 
fairs is obsolete.” But read his speech 
in full. 

“Home Work” was Roe Fulkerson’s 
subject on All Kiwanis Night, main ad- 
dress of the evening. Through the gen- 
erosity of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System this speech and President Car- 
rington’s message went over a coast- 
to-coast network of 63 stations, bring- 
ing much favorable publicity to Ki- 
wanis and a great deal of response 
from listeners. 

The entire audience joined in a re- 
dedication to Kiwanis service and ideals 
during the “Fellowship Hour,” this 
part of the program being presided 
over by Faber A. Bollinger, Chairman 
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of the International Committee on In- 
ter-Club Relations. 

This meeting was closed with a pa- 
geant, “The Spirit of Kiwanis.” All 
districts were represented by young 
ladies who wore costumes symbolic of 
the districts and who marched on the 
stage to hang stars of membership 
achievement on a Kiwanis flag. 

Five addresses held the attention of 
delegates and visitors on Tuesday. 
“Don’t let down school efficiency,” said 
William T. Darling, Chairman of the 
Special Committee on Economy and 
Efficiency in Public Schools.” 

“Two million boys and girls in Can- 
ada and the United States,” said Canon 
Allan P. Shatford, Rector of the Church 
of St. James the Apostle of Montreal, 
“every year attain their majority and 
need guidance. There are 25,000,000 
between the ages of 16 and 25. Un- 
derstand youth,” he urged, “and help 
them find themselves and find a useful 
place in society.” 

During the “International Hour,” 
following the presentation of colors, 
Past Presidents George H. Ross and 
Henry C. Heinz emphasized the need 
for continued friendly relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

Out of the wealth of his education, 
travel and experience, and with pow- 
erful oratory, Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, 
President of DePauw University, enun- 
ciated six ideals that drew the enthu- 
siastic applause of the audience, “Lay 
hold of these principles,’ he urged. 
“Men and not things are the goal of 
social living; the solidarity of the hu- 
man family; the supremacy of the com- 
mon good; equal rights for all; codp- 
eration and not selfish competition is 
the law of progress; love and not force 
is the social bond.” 

On Wednesday, James E. Gheen of 
New York, humorist and philosopher, 
told Kiwanians to follow their drum 
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Here they streamed slong signing John Henry's to registretion blenke, , 
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majors, their leaders. Strickland Gil- 
lilan of Washington, D. C., nationally 
known humorist, Trustees Bennett O. 
Knudson, James M. Lynch, and Mrs. 
Fred. C. W. Parker, were speakers at 
the fellowship luncheons for men and 
women. 

Professor Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity spoke on the last morning, stat- 
ing that the depression was preventable 
in the first place and that we suffer 
from two economic diseases, debts and 
dollars. The cure involves restoration 
of lost money and stabilization. 

All addresses will be published in 
full, as well as all discussions at con- 
ferences, plus a large amount of other 
information useful to Kiwanians, in the 
printed Convention Proceedings which 
will be available shortly. 


Elections, Amendments 


The results are shown in this issue. 
President Gatton, Vice Presidents Dod- 
ington and Harley, and Treasurer Hat- 
field were elected by unanimous vote. 
Seven trustees were elected from the 
nine candidates who were recommended 
by a previous conference composed of 
representatives of all districts, and pre- 
sided over by Immediate Past President 
Joshua L. Johns. The purpose of this 
conference is to facilitate nominations, 
save time and confusion, but it does not 
prevent further nominations from the 
floor. None were made at San Antonio. 

One amendment passed eliminated 
Section 2, Article IV of the By-Laws, 
' which stated that any club that failed 
sd to have at least one delegate at an an- 
nual convention when in its zone, might 
be subject to discipline. Another amend- 
ment pertained to the time of notice to 
be sent out by the International Secre- 
tary regarding meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council. The third amendment 
changed Section 8, Article IX to read 
that the International President shall 
appoint convention Committees on Cre- 
dentials and Elections of at least 15 
members and a Committee on Resolu- 
tions of at least seven members, of 
whom one shall be a Past International 
President, and in all three committees 
five shall constitute a quorum. 


Entertainment—District Dinners— 
President's Ball and "Night 
in Old Mexico" 

Eighteen delightful district dinners, 
with speeches, hellos, music, fellowship, 








The Registration and Credentials room was a busy place. Orville W. Martin of San Antonio, eo 
right, chairman of the Registration Committee, inspecting the cash register, smiles even though h 
wished the heavy rains and floods hadn’t prevented a lot of Texas and Oklahoma Kiwanians neg 


coming. U. T. 





Bouchier, chairman, and members of the Credentials Committee worked here. A fine 


group of committeemen worked long hours very efficiently. 


and visits by International officers, all 
combined, were one of the best parts 
of the convention, 

Following these everybody hied them- 
selves in their party clothes to the 
Roof Garden and the Ballroom of the 
Gunter Hotel. A grand looking crowd 
—“the cream of the crop.” 

The feature entertainment was “A 
Night in Mexico”—a Mexican fiesta in 
the Mexican section of San Antonio. 
Here everybody helped themselves to 
tamales, tortillas and frijoles, while 
cancioneros and “troubadoros,” with 
cape jasmines in their hair and melting 
looks in their eyes, played Mexican 
folk and ranch songs. Then Eduardo 
Martinez and his Charro Orchestra, 
the Tipica Orchestra from Mexico City, 
and many soloists and dancers enter- 
tained on a stage set up for the pur- 
pose. 


Ladies’ Entertainment 


The ladies were kept busy having a 
good time. Mrs. J. A. Watts and all 
the ladies on the various committees 
saw to it that they did. First came 
a reception and tea for Mrs. Carring- 
ton and visiting ladies at the San An- 
tonio Country Club. Then a drive 
which included all the historic places 
in San Antonio, including the Alamo, 
the four early Spanish Missions, Air- 
port, Fort Sam Houston, and Bracken- 
ridge Park. The third day brought a 
counterpart of the men’s fellowship 
luncheon—their own ladyship luncheon 





Part of the group at the reception for Mrs. Carrington and visiting ladies. 


where ladies were ladies and yet good 
fellows. “Fluttering Fragments” was 
the subject of the address by Mrs. Fred, 
C. W. Parker. James E. Gheen enter- 
tained the ladies with his humor and 
philosophy. Jules Verne Allen, singing 
cowboy, and his group of cowboys pre- 
sented a picture of the Southwest in 
their own distinctive style. 


"Texas Under Seven Flags" 


Before Kiwanis came into Texas, peo- 
ple of that glorious state knew of its 
six flags. Convention Program Com- 
mittees have started something with 
their pageants to close conventions, It’s 
going to be difficult to keep up to the 
mark set by the closing pageant at 
San Antonio, a beautiful event, abso- 
lutely thrilling in its portrayal of Texas 
history, under the flags of Spain, 
France, Mexico, Republic of Texas, the 
Confederacy, the United States and Ki- 
wanis. Your scribe was backstage but 
a peek at the audience and the sound 
of their applause indicated that all 
were deeply moved. 

The pageant was presented under the 
auspices of the San Antonio Civic 
Opera Company, a group of music lov- 
ers who stage several light operas 
every summer just for the satisfaction 
of doing nice things for the people of 
that city and its visitors. To Mrs. 
Lewis Krams-Beck, organizer and man- 
ager of the group, must be given great 
credit. Congratulations also to the 
participants, members of the Civic 
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In the pegeant on All Kiwanis Night, symbolizing the spirit of Kiwanis, 29 young 
ladies representing the 29 districts in Kiwanis, each lady dressed in a costume typical of 
the district she represented. Each one pinned a star on the Kiwanis flag, (29 stars 


A view of the Mexican Fiesta held on Wednesday night at the old Haymarket Plazas. 


were pinned on but one of them must have slipped). 


Here the 


crowds milled around, partaking of real Mexican food and meanwhile listening to the strains of 


“El 


Rancho Grande” and “La Cucaracha.”” Here they got something of an impression of the 


Mexican atmosphere of San Antonio. 


Mrs. J. A. Watts, General Chairman of Ladies’ Bassniiansane at the San 
Antonio Convention, her associate chairmen and co-chairmen. Left to right: 
Mesdames Stuart Hays; W. M. Lewis; Roy Sivley; J. A. Watts, Chairman: 





James E. Gheen, New York City, 
convention speaker. 


The International Exhibit, arranged all around | 
samples of club bulletins, programs, photograph 
booklets, bulletins and printed literature, as well /} 
quarters, were on display. Looks like ‘ Jimmie” 1 
sippi District and Chairman, International Comm 

Convention Proceed 





en Gerdens at San Antoni io 


W. W. McAllister; E. V. De Pew, Associate Chairman; Frank Pancoast; View of the bones Japanese Sunk 
“K.” At the close of this meeting as Preq 


E. Langhammer; 
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Dick Ansley; Ray Martin; and Tom Pressly. stage, wee ean illuminated 


International, with their pictures on the screen, the r 
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Rev. W. Marshall Craig, Dallas, 
convention speaker. 





The closing pageant, ‘““Texas Under Seven Flags,” depicting the history of Texas under 

the flags of Spain, France, Mexico, the Republic of Texas, the Confederacy, the United 

States and Kiwanis. Taking part were members of the San Antonio Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Texas Pioneers and Texas Military Institute. 


view of the crowd at the Mexican Fiesta. In the immediate foreground is a stage on which the 
colorfully costumed performers sang and danced. This picture doesn’t give any indication but there 
must have been 50,000 of the Mexican population surrounding the Plaza. 


Mezzanine of the Auditorium. Thousands of 
b activities, district and International leaflets, 


iate Past Governor, Louisiana-Missis- 
‘on Attendance, is placing his order for the 
goon available. 


i as) supplies handled by International Head- 
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. . Mrs. William J. Carrington now has 
~- * # ; : her husband back again! 
‘i600 , , ) 
, ) ‘ International Treasurer and Mrs. H. G. 
sme — , = silos So . Below is a scene outside the Municipal Hatfield of Oklahoma City, staunch sup- 
Religious Musicale was held on Sunday evening. The bright spot, center Auditorium just after one of the main porters for the convention and active in 


ngton spoke in memory of the four deceased presidents of Kiwanis sessions. Recognize yourself or friends? district and International affairs. 
in this “KK” were slowly extinguished one by one. 














Reception for Mrs. William J. 


Carrington and visiting ladies at the San Antonio Country Club. 
Gatton; Crossman; Watts; Arras; Hatfield; Moss; Johns; McAllister; Donley; Carrington; Fulkerson; Callen; and Hixson. 


Commodious general Information Headquarters in the beautiful San Antonio Municipal Auditorium. 


This picture was taken on Sunday before the crowd came in. 


Opera Association, members of the 
Texas Pioneers, cadets from the Texas 
Military Institute, and to the princi- 
pals: Elizabeth Fry, as France; Grace 
Morris, as Spain; Mary Jayne Garzan, 
as Mexico; Virginia Dial, as the Re- 
public of Texas; Dorothy Sandlin, as 
the Confederacy; Betty Wilson, as 
America; and Bernice Wainwright, as 
the Spirit of Kiwanis. Congratulations 
also to Miss Leila Pyron and Miss Flor- 
ence Saxon for their fine direction of 
the pageant. 
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Here's the Oklahoma City, Oklshome, Boys’ 
from the 600 Junior Police sponsored 


You should have seen it later! 


Awards—Presentations 

Previous to the pageant on Thurs- 
day morning, resolutions were present- 
ed and voted upon; all Past Interna- 
tional Presidents gave two-minute Ki- 
wanis progress flashes, published this 
month. Chairman F. K. Hirsch pre- 
sented trophies to winners in the At- 
tendance Contests; Chairman Alfred 
H. Syverson did the honors in the 
Achievement Contest; and Chairman 
E. F. Hill in the Convention Attend- 
ance Contest. 

The. newly elected officers were in- 
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Honor Patrol under the direction of Charles Moreau (sixth from the left). This is 
by the Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City and the Kiwanis Club of Capitol Hill, 
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From left to right: Mesdames ‘Parker; Heiss; 
troduced by President Harper Gatton. 
The “Sweetheart” of Kiwanis, Mrs. 
William J. Carrington, and the new 
“First Lady,’ Mrs. Harper Gatton, 
were introduced and presented with 
flowers, Past President Carl Endicott 
doing the honors as only he can. 

Invocations at the various sessions 
were pronounced by Major O. J. Cohee, 
Chaplain at Fort Sam Houston; Rev. 
Max Morrison, Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church, San Antonio; Arthur J. 
Moore, Bishop of the M. E. Church, 
South, Shanghai, China; Rev. Arthur 
R. McKinstry, St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, San Antonio; Rabbi F. K. 
Hirsch of Monroe, Louisiana; and Rev. 
Walter Anthony, D.D., Travis Park 
M. E. Church, San Antonio. 


On to Washington! 


And so as this Nineteenth Annual 
Convention neared its curtain, Harold 
Marsh, President of the Kiwanis Club 
of Washington, D. C., and Bynum E. 
Hinton, drum major of the club next 
year, presented the invitation of that 
club, as host to the Twentieth Annual 
Convention in the Capital City of the 
United States, in 1936. 
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a crack drill team 
Oklahoma City. 
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With his closing words as Interna- 
tional President, just a moment before 
he became Immediate Past, Dr. Car- 
rington said: 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart,” 

Here stands tomorrow’s sacrifice. 
“As I turn to Harper Gatton and hand 
him this priceless emblem of authority, 
my heart sings with joy because the 
heaven is filled with the stars of eter- 
nal friendship. With you, Kiwanis is 
safe.” 


Convention 


HE conferences at San Antonio 
Tee: grouped under the three major 

subjects: Civics, Youth and Club 
Administration. These were divided 
into two groups each of three after- 
noons for clubs in larger cities and 
clubs in smaller cities. Each had dis- 
cussion leaders, summation speakers, 
and presiding officers. The subjects 
covered everything in which Kiwanis 
clubs are actively engaged, and prob- 
lems about which clubs are urged to be 
concerned, 

Other conferences were held for 
lieutenant governors, club singing, and 
district secretaries. Taking part were 
the following presiding officers: George 
E. Snell, Billings, Montana; Thomas L. 
Husselton, Atlantic City, New Jersey; 
William R. Burns, Dallas, Texas; John 
S. Addison, Racine, Wisconsin; Erwin 
C. Cline, Richmond, Indiana; Ben 
Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Fred- 
erick M. Barnes, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey; Corwine Roach, Springfield, Illi- 
nois; C. P. Schaub, St. Paul, Minrie- 
sota; Frank E. Finley, Wiikinsburg, 
Pennsylvania; B. George MHansuld, 
Vancouver, B. C.; C. B. Holman, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Gordon G. Singleton, 
Macon, Georgia; J. Lindsey Robb, 
Athens, Tennessee; Lester M. Jones, 
Chicago, Illinois; Frank C. Hunting- 


ton, Oneonta, New York; L. W. 
Charlesworth, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Frank L. Fox, Glendale, California; 


James D. Parriott, Denver, Colorado; 
Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; and Ed. Lee Norton, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 


Discussion Leaders 


Discussion leaders: David H. Elton, 
Lethbridge, Alberta; Arthur J. Denney, 
Fairbury, Nebraska; Harris Walthal, 
El Paso, Texas; I. H. Reed, Sedalia, 
Missouri; George W. Campbell, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; H. Park Arnold, Glendale, 
California; Benjamin W. Black, Oak- 
land, California; Gordon S. Dodington, 
Toronto, Ontario; W. C. Carter, Balti- 
more, Maryland; C, E. Faulhaber, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas; Joseph A, Fro- 
hock, Bradenton, Florida; Vic H. Hous- 
holder, Phoenix, Arizona; L. A. Man- 
waring, Salt Lake City, Utah; William 
A. Lewis, Barrie, Ontario; Russell H. 
Earle, Frankfort, Indiana; C. C. Bush, 
Champaign, Illinois; C. R. Silverthorne, 


“With deep sense of humility I accept 
this emblem and the responsibility en- 
tailed thereby,” replied President Gat- 
ton. “We begin the new year in unan- 
imous accord.” 

Past President Johns, with appro- 
priate remarks, pinned the Immediate 
Past President’s button on Dr. Carring- 
ton, the closing pageant was presented, 
the golf tournament was run off in the 
afternoon, and the San Antonio Con- 
vention became history. 


Conferences 


Woodward, Oklahoma; William T. Dar- 
ling, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; Ben A, 
Arneson, Delaware, Ohio; Charles S. 
Dudley, Dallas, Texas; Myron McCur- 
ry, Franklin, Indiana; John B. White, 
Long Beach, California; Alfred H. Sy- 
verson, Spokane, Washington; F. K. 
Hirsch, Monroe, Louisiana; Raymond 
S. Blunt, Englewood, Chicago, Illinois; 
Herbert W. Hennig, Darlington, South 
Carolina; W. Guyot Bias, Williamson, 
West Virginia; Ralph C. Barker, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; and Claude A. 
Dock, Northwest, Detroit, Michigan. 


Summation Speakers 


Summation speakers were: Walter 
C. Barrett, Buffalo, New York; Judge 
E. J. Kautz, Hamilton, Ohio; Sam F. 
Clabaugh, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Clinton S. Harley, University, Seattle, 
Washington; Ora W. Evans, William- 
son, West Virginia; Thomas F. Steele, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; Russell S. 
Perkinson, Petersburg, Virginia; Har- 
per Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky; C. 
Walter Cole, Towson, Maryland; F. 
Trafford Taylor, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
F. G. McAlister, London, Ontario; Ev- 
erett W. Ireland, Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts; Frank C. Smith, Houston, 
Texas; William Ford, Newark, New 
Jersey; C. Harold Hippler, Eustis, 
Florida; James P. Gallagher, Newton, 
Massachusetts; and W. F. Barnum, 
Santa Monica, California. 


The Convention Proceedings Will 
Contain a Wealth of Ideas 


A wealth of ideas covering club ac- 
tivity and club administration emanated 
from these conferences. They cannot be 
merely listed and indicate their value. 
It took three full afternoons to accu- 
mulate the material! Therein lies one 
of the great values of every club being 
represented at every convention. Only 
through the printed Convention Pro- 
ceedings can these ideas and sugges- 
tions get to all clubs. Therefore every 
club should order a copy and let offi- 
cers and committee chairmen take from 
it those ideas which will prove most 
useful. Many clubs go to considerable 
expense in sending delegates. Those 
that could not do so will find that this 
volume of proceedings is well worth its 
small price. It took thousands of dol- 
lars to provide the contents! 
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Results of San Antonio 
Golf Tournament 


ORTY-SIX Kiwanians played in the 
tournament at the Willow Springs 
Country Club, 


Singles 

J. H. Downing of Wichita, Kansas, 
won the International low net cup with 
a 66, a gross score of 84 minus an 18 
handicap. Dr. Omer Roan of San An- 
tonio also had an 84 and was awarded 
the low gross cup although he was tied 
with J. H. Downing, Oscar S. Garrett 
of San Antonio and Joseph Brosch of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, Jack Wood and 
F. W. Zimmerman, both of San Marcos, 
each had 85’s, while Edgar Russell of 
San Antonio, Crawford H. Spearman 
of Edmond, Oklahoma, and Roy S. Wil- 
son of Madisonville, Kentucky, each 
turned in a low gross of 86. 


Twosomes 


In the twosome division, Alex 
Thomas and Mat Brown of San An- 
tonio had scores of 99 and 96 respec- 
tively for a total of 195 to win this 
event. They were followed closely by 
Guy L. Pelton and Frank Pollock of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, who shot a 
93 and 105 respectively for a total of 
198. 


Foursomes 

A San Antonio four also won the 
foursome event with San Marcos sec- 
ond. Members of the local team and 
their scores were: Oscar S. Garrett, 
84; Dr. Omer Roan, 84; Edgar Russell, 
86; and Frank Pancoast, 87, for a total 
of 341. 

The San Marcos team of Jack Wood, 
85; Lee McWilliams, 88; Taylor 
Zimmerman, 


Thomas, 91; and F. W. 
85, had a total of 349. 





Will P. Shepherd, Chairman of the San Antonio 
Golf Committee, with prizes awarded the winners 
in the golf tournament on Thursday afternoon. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, contributed enormously to the convention by bringing down at considerable expense a boy’s band of 
52 pieces which they have sponsored for a number of years. Here they are with Director Fred W. Pike (right) and Drum Major Archie Graham 
(left). This band certainly can play and they added much to all sessions of the convention. From all reports the boys themselves had the time 


of their lives. 


A Convention Rich in Music 


By THOMAS L. HUSSELTON 


Chairman, International Committee on Music 


NY Kiwanis convention without 

A good music would be like an 

egg without salt. Here then, in 

a homely way, you have one of the 

reasons for the unusually successful 

International Convention in San An- 
tonio. 

No convention was ever so blessed 
with such a wealth of excellent talent 
as was true in San Antonio, nor was 
an International Chairman of Music 
placed in a more difficult position be- 
cause of his desire to have all of these 
fine artists appear on “‘good’’ spots on 
the program. 

The kindness and patience of these 
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Bi Paso, Texas, quartet. 
Balch, Dorrance Roderick and Louis 


Dr. C. L. Cunningham, William 
Coggeshall. 


artists and their desire to serve was 
exceeded only by their exceptional 
talent, which they so freely gave. We 
were fortunate in having artists of 
distinction in two continents add so 
much. To all of them the grateful 
thanks of Kiwanis International, and 
the appreciation of the audiences— 
convention, San Antonio institutions 
and radio. 

A word or two about them is all we 
are permitted, even though every one 
of them should really have a column 
to acquaint properly those unfortu- 
nates who were not in San Antonio, 
with the charm of their work. 





We mention first the E] Paso, Texas, 
Glee Club because it illustrated so ad- 
mirably one of the objectives of your 
International Committee on Music. 
This group of young people, under the 
direction of William Balch, thrilled 
the convention in no uncertain terms. 
Certainly anyone who heard them 
must have been inspired to go back to 
his own club and start a glee club of 
post-high school people. 

From the Ponca City, Oklahoma, Ki- 
wanis club came that club’s fine Glee 
Singers, under the direction of Wil- 
liam Goleeke—every man a member of 
the Ponca City Kiwanis club. 








Little Rock, Arkansas, quartet and accompanist. x row: C. E. Faulhaber and H. W. 
Sanderson. Bottom row: W. H. Williams, J. F. 


Nowlin and Brown Crenshaw. 
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Mrs. F. R. Collard, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


For some reason, trios of ladies 
seem to find unusual pleasure in sing- 
ing in Texas. There were three charm- 
ing ensembles—one from San Benito, 
one from Corpus Christi, and the other 
from Taylor—all from the State of 


Texas. Their work was enjoyable, as 
every delegate will testify. 

Male quartets, and good ones too, 
likewise came to the convention, and 
as much as we would like to comment 
on their work the best we can do is 


The Glee Club from Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


The Corpus Christi, 


i 


m Balch, director, top row center (wearing sombrero). 


Texas, Trio. Katherine Allen, Sem Skipper 
and Hallie Carter. 

merely to say that their fine singing 
added one more effective bit of color- 
ing to an already brilliant canvas. The 
quartets were from the Little Rock, 
Arkansas, El Paso, Texas, and San Be- 
nito, Texas, Kiwanis clubs. 
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Cuuben McLean, Royal Oak, Michigan. Mrs. Courtney Profitt, El Paso, Texas. 
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Raymondville, Texas. 


Stanley Addington, 











Angelo Cortese, Memphis, Tennessee. San Benito, Texas, Trice. Mrs. 

From the Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas, 
club came a trio of personable young ->————-.|.. se 
men who worked before the micro- 
phone, with a guitar, and who sang 
their way into the hearts of the whole 
convention. 

The El Paso club, not content with 
supplying their glee club and quartet, 
likewise gave us Mrs. Courtney Prof- 
fitt, a splendid soprano, and Dorrance 
Roderick, Governor of the Southwest 
District, a baritone. 

From Raymondville, Texas, came 
Stanley Addington, a young baritone 
of great popularity. He was sponsored 
by the Kiwanis clubs of the Rio Grande 
Valley. He will study in New York for 
the next two years. 

Mrs. F. R. Collard, noted concert 
organist, wife of Dr. F. R. Collard, 
Past President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, played each 
morning for the convention sessions 
! and did much to start the days prop- ; 
erly, 

Cameron McLean of the Royal Oak, 
Michigan, club, a baritone of distinc- 

















Sandlin, Sen Antonio. 





E. F. Brady, Mrs. James D. Ward and Miss Maud Nosler. 


tion, one-time winner of Scotland’s 
greatest honor, the Scottish National 
Medal, likewise gave the convention 
many minutes of pleasure. Music crit- 
ics on both continents have written 
glowingly of his marvelous singing. 
One of the most interesting of the 
musical numbers was given us by the 
Memphis, Tennessee, Kiwanis club 
harpist, Angelo Cortese. Critics are 
in agreement about his great artistry. 
Miss Dorothy Sandlin pleased her 
audiences with her beautiful voice. 
The Chairman of the International 
Committee on Convention Program, 
Will T. Bingham, of Millville, New 
Jersey, composed a_ special number, 
“The Spirit of Kiwanis,” which was 
sung by Beth B. Husselton of Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, as the climax of the 
pageant, “Building the Kiwanis Flag.” 
At considerable expense the Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, Kiwanis club 
presented the Oklahoma Band, of 52 
pieces, High School Champions for 
1934, along with the Honor Patrol 
(Turn to page $47) 
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Citizens of 


"lf the nation is to prosper it is 
necessary to give heed to the con- 
structive influences to be provided 
for its young people." 


DUCATION has been variously de- 
F fined. An epigrammatic defini- 

tion is “What is left after one 
has forgotten what one learned in 
school.” Another and more compre- 
hensive definition is “The result of 
the sum total of all the influences, 
physical, mental, emotional and spirit- 
ual, that have come into one’s life.’ 
The first assumes that the education 
from school consists primarily, if not 
exclusively, of accumulating facts; 
the second recognizes that the school 
is only one of many agencies operating 
to shape one’s habit of thought and 
action. Schools are only one of sev- 
eral agencies effecting one’s educa- 
tion. Among others are the home, the 
church, the tavern, the newspaper, the 
automobile, the motion picture, and 
the political forum—to mention only 
a few of the obvious ones. Some, it 
will be observed, may be definitely 
classed as plainly elevating in their 
influence; others are partly beneficial 
and partly degrading, while still others 
are almost completely destructive as 
character and educational influences, 
and, sadly enough, their effectiveness 
is by no means proportioned to their 
beneficence. 


A Transcendent Place 


Even though only one of many edu- 
cational agencies, the public school oc- 
cupies a transcendent place for 
several reasons. First, its stated and 
accepted mission is to provide educa- 
tion, including character training; 
second, its unselective policy brings 
to its precincts the children of all the 
people and makes of it the real melt- 
ing pot of the nation; and, third, it 
gets those children during the most 
plastic of the character-forming years. 

It can scarcely be overstressed that 
a child’s education goes on during all 
of his waking hours, and perhaps even 
while he sleeps. What chance has the 
home, the school and the church, to 
inculcate effectively the desirability of 
an honest, modest, law-abiding, God- 
fearing life, when the swashbuckling, 
exciting movie bandit is so attractively 
presented to his eye? Yet, how much 
more alarming would be the effect of 
the movie presentation if the counter- 
acting influence of the constructive 
agencies were lacking! 

It has recently been made illegal, 
at least in some states, to employ reg- 
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By WILLIAM T. DARLING 


Chairman, Special International Committee on Economy and Efficiency 
in Public Schools; Superintendent of Schools, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


ularly in industry, boys below eighteen 
years of age, a condition where eco- 
nomic pressure really preceded the 
law. But now that the young people 
may not seek employment, what shall 
be done with them? Shall their edu- 
cation, inevitable and inescapable as 
it is, be left to chance? Or shall a 
wise society provide for ordered and 
orderly education? It costs $300.00 
to $500.000 to maintain a prisoner for 
a year and only $50.00 to $100.00 to 
provide a year’s schooling for a boy 
or a girl. This is a most pertinent 
illustration of the relation between 
the ounce of prevention and the pound 
of cure. It may be argued that the 
schools do not always prevent crime, 
but it is probably much more true 
that prison does not cure it. 


Constant Weeding Necessary 


It would, of course, be too bold to 
state that schools alone would make 
prisons unnecessary, but it is true that 
if the precepts taught in school were 
universally practiced, prisons would 
not be needed. It may be set down as 
unimpeachable that crimes are com- 
mitted not because of schools but in 
spite of them, and few would question 
the truth of the statement that if 
schools were to be abolished for even 
one year, crime would increase tre- 
mendously. 

In the face of these facts, does it 
not seem unwise almost to the point 
of criminal negligence for a com- 
munity, a state or a nation, in a time 
when the need for wholesome con- 
structive influence has grown so enor- 
mously, to permit its most universal 
agency for clean living to be so 
grievously reduced in efficiency? There 
are some states and many communities 
where the school year has been re- 
duced by several weeks and even by 
several months, and for that period, 
impressionable youth has been left to 
provide its own education. Even the 
rankest amateur gardener knows that, 
left to itself, the beautiful fragrant 
flowers do not smother the weeds and 
make of the garden a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. On the contrary, 
thistles, dandelions and quack grass 
rapidly crowd out the flowers and 
make of the potential flower garden 
not only an offense to the eye, but a 
positive menace to the gardens of am- 
bitious neighboring husbandmen. 

The analogy between the neglected 
garden and youthful society left to its 
own devices should be so clear as not 
to need elucidation, but it ought to 
make reasonably clear the necessity, 


if the nation is to prosper or even to 
endure, to give earnest heed to the 
constructive influences to be provided 
for its young people. 

The CCC camps are one of the most 
potent educative influences the na- 
tional government has sponsored, but 
the number of young men ministered 
to by them is exceedingly small as 
compared with the number enrolled in 
the public schools. For the young men 
in the camps, food and shelter are also 
provided, so the cost per individual is 
considerably more than would be 
necessary to provide educational in- 
fluences at home. This work, however, 
provides a type of education which 
could scarcely be supplied at home. 
Their work therefore should not only 
be continued, it should be enlarged 
and a program definitely educational 
in its popular sense should be added. 
But it would seem possible and wise 
to spend approximately an equal sum 
to carry on educational work at home, 
so that it would not appear to be 
necessary to become economically de- 
pendent to be worthy of educational 
attention. 

“What shall it profit a man,” says 
the Good Book, “if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?”” What 
shall it profit a nation if it find mate- 
rial prosperity unparalleled in history 
and lose its honor, its safety, and its 
sense of spiritual values? 


Prepare Immature Minds Well 


Designers of garments are even now 
busily engaged in designing the gar- 
ments which they hope will be worn a 
year hence. Merchants are buying 
the goods they expect to sell next 
winter. Both may guess wrong. A 
capricious public may prefer some- 
thing different from the designer’s 
and merchant’s guess, in which case 
those business men may suffer griev- 
ous loss. The teacher’s job is still 
more hazardous, for the _ teacher, 
trained in, say, 1925, is in 1935 pre- 
paring children for active civic life in 
1945 or later. We have seen the pat- 
tern of personal and collective life 
change tremendously in the past ten 
years or less; we know not what the 
next decade may hold; whether pres- 
ent ideals and standards will be 
strengthened and stabilized or dis- 
carded, but these immature minds 
must be so prepared that they may fol- 
low in the present well-trodden paths, 
or follow new ones, as a rapidly chang- 
ing world may dictate. 

(Turn to page 351) 
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Gracias, San 


F the Nineteenth Annual Convention 
| of Kiwanis is to be epitomized in a 

single word, that word is “colorful.” 
Boasting of having lived under six dif- 
ferent flags, each flag has left its im- 
press on San Antonio. French, Spanish, 
Mexican, Lone Star, the Stars and 
Bars, and the Stars and Stripes of the 
United States, and finally for one week, 
the blue and gold of Kiwanis flew over 
the city, making seven flags in all. 

Mexico left the biggest imprint on 
San Antonio. The wise men who 
planned the city did not tear down the 
old before they built the new. The 
Alamo, the Spanish Governors’ Palace 
and the old missions all stand as fond 
memories of an old civilization, while 
all around them are sky-scrapers and 
modern hotels as monuments to the 
new 


A Mexican Flavor 

At every entertainment there were 
colorful Mexican orchestras and 
stringed bands, and with all of these 
were castanet clicking, heel tapping 
senoritas dancing the dances of old 
Mexico, One Kiwanian said that these 
Mexicans were the best natured people 
in the world, Every place else, folks 
swear at and poison cockroaches, while 
these folks sing songs to them. He re- 
ferred to the popular “La Cucaracha.” 
The streets were filled with black-eyed 
Mexican urchins, and the shops were 
filled with beautiful specimens of their 
native arts, weaving, glassware and 
pottery. 

The big Mexican show, however, was 
the “Night in Old Mexico,” a fiesta 
given in the old Market Plazas. Here 
Kiwanians danced in the streets, lis- 
tened to fine Mexican music and saw 
demonstrated all the characteristic 
dances of Old Mexico. The Plazas were 
surrounded by the chili and tortilla 
stands of the Mexican women, and Ki- 
wanians tasted al] sorts of mysterious 
Mexican foods. 

At the close of this fiesta, two fat 
Kiwanians sat on a lounge in the Hotel 
Gunter. Said one lazily to the other, 
“Bill, was them tortillas, banderillas 
or armadillos we ate down at them 
Mexican stands?” “It don’t make no 
difference,” replied Bill. “I ordered all 
three of them and got beans every 
time. In Mexico, every word that ends 
with ‘illo’ means beans.” “You mean 
words like peccadillo?” “Yes. That 
means little beans!” 

Every Kiwanian was speaking what 
he fondly believed to be Spanish before 
he left town. The International Presi- 
dent made a twelve-word speech in that 


Antonio! 


language, and those who knew said 
that he missed only seven of the words. 

Besides the colorful Mexicans, there 
were cow punchers in ten-quart hats, 
high-heeled boots and jingling spurs, 
stalking around the streets quite as 
much at home as they would be on a 
Hollywood movie lot. Here and there 
an Indian would pass on moccasined 
feet which made no more noise than 
is made by the cigar store Indians we 
know in the rest of the country. 


Pageantry 

All Kiwanis Night can also be put 
under the head of colorful. The pageant 
which closed the evening was beautiful. 
One at a time, twenty-nine charming 
girls, each representing a district and 
clothed in a costume appropriate to 
that part of the country, came on the 
stage and hung on the Kiwanis flag a 
star showing the membership increase 
in that district. There were Priscillas 
and Indian maidens, aviators and 
Canadian Northwest Mounted Police, 
Spanish and cow girls, ladies of the Old 
South and the New South, farmerettes 
and girls in lovely symbolic costumes 
who were finally grouped on a dias 
above which a curtain rose and re- 
vealed “Miss Kiwanis.” It was an im- 
pressive tableau. 

Tuesday morning brought another 
colorful incident in International Hour 
which left many a man with a lump in 
his throat. After the presentation of 
the colors of both nations, inspiring 
addresses were made by Past President 
Ross for Canada and Past President 





Alex — Thomas, left, General Chairman of the 
San Con mumittees, and Frank 
a. = po President of the San Antonio club, 
received a lot of commendation for the smooth 
way in which the San A Conv Com- 
mittees functioned and about the real San Antonio 
hospitality with which they overflowed. 
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Heinz for the United States, and the 
hour was rounded out with the singing 
of the International Anthem. After 
such an experience, it is hard to believe 
that Canada and the United States can 
ever have a discussion which cannot 
be settled happily at a table by arbitra- 
tion. 


The writer did not have the pleasure’ 


of attending any of the various func- 
tions given for the ladies, but he did 
hear the exclamations of delight and 
descriptions of the entertainments, and 
feels justified in saying that these lived 
up to the “colorful” keynote. Woman 
is the only animal which squeals when 
it is pleased. Every woman who at- 
tended one of these functions squealed 
with delight when describing it. 

They danced! They danced here, 
there and everywhere. Old_ bones 
creaked a bit, but the marvelous music, 
the beautiful women, the colorful set- 
tings soon lubricated the old desk-tired 
muscles, and in patio, roof garden, ball- 
room, Old Mexico and elsewhere, men 
danced enthusiastically who for years 
had not taken any greater exercise 
than drawing one card to two pair. 
They danced and they liked it! 

There are those among us who recall 
that in the building of one great edi- 
fice it rained not in the daytime lest 
the workmen be disturbed in their 
labors. This was true of the Kiwanis 
Convention in San Antonio. Beautiful 
sunshine every day, romantic, star- 
decked skies every night, a round yel- 
low moon—and, because it just had to 
rain now and then, it did its raining in 
the early hours of the morning when 
every one except the Sweet Adeliners 
had gone to sleep. 


A Colorful President 


Last, but far from least, we had a 
colorful Internationa] President. His 
quick wit and his sparkling repartee 
added color to every session of the 
convention. His colorful personality 
was backed up by his colorful haber- 
dashery. The Kiwanian who, after 
studying the shirts and tis of the In- 
ternational President for two days, 
opined that the color scheme had been 
taken from a black and yellow cat hav- 
ing a fit in a pan of stewed tomatoes, 
probably exaggerated a bit, but that 
haberdashery blended colorfully with a 
complexion which is a mixture of At- 
lantic City beach sun tan and golf club 
pink, and the ensemble was as colorful 
as any other part of the most colorful 
convention Kiwanis has held. 

Hearty congratulations, San Antonio! 
Hasta la vista! 
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Convention Brevities 


During the International Hour, held 
Tuesday in the Municipal Auditorium, 
greetings were read from the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Canada. Judge 
Arch A, Schramm, Marietta, Ohio, In- 
ternational Vice-President, read the 
message from the President, while 
Vice-president William R. Cockburn, 
Toronto, Canada, read the message of 
the Prime Minister. 

‘he President’s message follows: 

“T extend with pleasure my felicita- 
tions and cordial greetings to the del- 
egates attending the nineteenth annual 
convention of Kiwanis International. 
And [ note with interest that approxi- 
mately one thousand nine hundred clubs 
in the United States and Canada will 
be represented at this convention. 

Your discussions of ways and means 
for greater civic and social services for 
the promotion of international good 
will, the encouragement of public im- 
provements, for increased benefits for 
under-privileged children, and other 
worth-while objectives, should win and, 
I believe, will win the applause of a 
grateful Nation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 


Prime Minister Bennett’s message 
reads :— 
“Please convey to the officers and 


delegates of Kiwanis International my 


hearty greetings and sincere good 
wishes. That we have been able to 
stand fast throughout these trying 


years while institutions have fallen in 
the world about us is in no small meas- 
ure due to the fine spirit of service 
and loyalty that animates the members 
of yours and similar organizations. I 
trust your convention may be a pleas- 
ant one and I am sure that the field of 
service and usefulness of Kiwanis In- 
ternational will be further extended as 
a result of your deliberations. 
R. B. Bennett.” 


All Past International Presidents 
were registered 100% strong. These 
included George F. Hixson, Rochester, 
New York; J. Mercer Barnett, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Harry E. Karr, 
Baltimore, Maryland; George H. Ross, 
Toronto, Ontario; Edmund F. Arras, 
Columbus, Ohio; John H. Moss, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Ralph A. Amer- 
man, Scranton, Pennsylvania; Henry 
C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia; O. Sam 
Cummings, Dallas, Texas; Raymond 
M. Crossman, Omaha; Nebraska; Wil- 
liam O. Harris, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; and Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, 
Indiana. Joshua A. Johns, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Immediate Past President 


at the time of the convention, took an 
active part. 


Some Carringtonisms: On introduc- 
ing Henry C. Heinz, President Carring- 
ton said, ““‘He came from the land of 
mellifluous orators and orange blos- 
soms, from the land of cotton, where 
they make everything from cotton ex- 
cept a profit!’ 

“President Oxnam of DePauw Uni- 
versity,” he said, ‘“‘was educated at the 
University of Southern California, 
Boston University, Harvard, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
he did post-graduate work in Japan, 


China, India and London. He has 
more degrees than a clinical ther- 
mometer.” 


On introducing Cope Callen, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, he re- 
marked, “‘In Canada the theme song is 
‘God Save the King!’ With Cope Cal- 
len and this committee, the theme song 
is ‘God Save the Jack!’ ” 

In explaining the “epidemic” of 
musical trios at San Antonio, Dr. Car- 
rington commented to the effect that 
they all started out as quartets, but that 
in each case one of them was plowed 
under! 


Herbert W. Hennig, Darlington, 
South Carolina, Past Governor of the 
Carolinas District and former chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Classification and Membership, was the 
first man to register. He was first also 
at Los Angeles and Toronto. Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be closer to home 
next year, Herb. 


Master Gene Hunter, son of Albert 
Hunter of Dallas, Texas, is the mascot 
of the Texas-Oklahoma District. Quite 
accomplished, he sings, dances and di- 
rects orchestras. So long as_ he 
doesn’t play a piccolo, he’s okay! 


Rattlesnake steaks (say it fast half 
a dozen times!) proved popular with 
some in San Antonio. Others were 
more squeamish. 


Interior decorating note: Mexican 
pottery, serapes and lacquer ware 
are now decorating Kiwanian homes. 


C. Walter Cole, Governor of the 
Capital District, presented a gavel to 
President Carrington on behalf of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lexington, Virginia. 
This was made from a maple tree 
which grows at the doorstep of the 
home where in 1793 General Sam 
Houston was born, near Lexington, 
Rockbridge County, Virginia. The 
doughty general went to Texas in 1832 
and was elected President of the Re- 
public of Texas in 1836. 
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A replica of this gavel was also 
presented to the Kiwanis Club of 
Houston, Texas. They were made in 
the furniture factory of Donovan 
Beachley, President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Hagerstown, Maryland. 


The Oklahoma City Band, sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City, 
won the National High School Contest 
against 117 competitors. This band 
helped to open the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition in Chicago in 1933, 
played a return engagement in 1934 
and this year will play at the San 


Diego Exposition. Fred W. Pike is 
the director. At San Antonio Miss 
Annabel Morris and Bob Sturtevant 


were soloists and William R. Waring, 
conductor of the Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity Band, was guest conductor. 


Since clubs use attendance prizes 
at regular meetings, the International 
Committee on Attendance introduced 
attendance prizes at the convention. 
Some nifty prizes were awarded, in- 
cluding several free hotel accommoda- 
tions at Atlantic City, donated by 
Chalfonte Haddon Hall, Hotel Dennis 
and Hotel Morton; a Mexican wrought 
iron and tile table, oil painting and a 
Mexican serape were also given away. 


Sorry that space doesn’t permit 
publishing the names of all who served 
so efficiently on all convention com- 
mittees. All will be published in the 
Convention Proceedings, however. 
Here are the chairmen: Resolutions, 
E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Nashville, Tennes- 
see; Sub-Committees on Resolutions: 
Future Policies of Kiwanis, Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Black, Oakland, California; 
Convention addresses, Irl Foard, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado; Organization 
Structure, John R. Wright, Lakeland, 


Florida; Appreciation, Frank Hunt- 
ington, Oneonta, New York. 
Credentials, U. T, Bouchier, San 


Antonio, Texas; Elections, Daniel S. 
Wentworth, Chicago, Illinois; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, John B. _ Davidson, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Nominations for officers and trus- 
tees were made by the following: J. 
Lindsey Robb, District Governor, Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee, for Harper Gatton; 
R. George McCuish, District Governor, 
Pacific-Northwest, for Clinton S. Har- 
ley; Hugh Russell, President of the 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, club for Gordon 
S. Dodington; and Walter Moore, Past 
Governor, Texas-Oklahoma, for H. G. 
Hatfield. James P. Gallagher, District 
Governor, New England, for Charles 
S. Donley; Eugene C. Beach, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, for W. E. Wolcott; Arthur 
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Brownell, Oneonta, New York, for 
Frank Huntington; Benjamin W. 
Black, Chairman of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs for the 
United States and Past Governor of 
the California-Nevada District, for Vic 
H. Housholder; Robert Jones, Jr., 
former president of the Trinidad, Col- 
orado, club for Faber Bollinger; James 
D. Parriott, Governor of the Rocky 
Mountain District, for George E. 
Snell; Frank Smith, Past Governor of 
Texas-Oklahoma for C. Harold Hipp- 
ler; J. K. McDowell, Immediate Past 
District Governor of Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi, for Charles B. Cameron; and 
Ben Dean, Governor of the Michigan 
District, for Claude A. Dock. 


A token of appreciation in the form 
of a parchment scroll was given to 
every International Trustee and Chair- 
man of an International Committee by 
President Carrington. 


Assisting efficiently in the election 
work were Day Fezler, Secretary of 
the Oklahoma City club, who was in 
charge of the counting room, and F. 
E. Chambers of Eugene, Oregon, cap- 
tain of the collectors. 


Lots of credit goes to all the mem- 
bers and ladies of the San Antonio 
club for all their work in manning the 
convention committees. All they knew 
was what they read in the papers! All 
should be listed but space permits only 
the chairmen. Here they are: Alex 
Thomas, General Chairman; Ray E. 
Sivley, Associate Chairman; Frank L. 
Orr, President, Ex-Officio; Joe O. Nay- 
lor, District Governor, Ex-Officio; J. A. 
Watts, Transportation; Jack DeFor- 
rest, Hotels; H. A. White, Army Liai- 
son; T. A. Pressly, Reception; Frank 
T. Crowley, District Headquarters; N. 
S. Von Phul, President’s Reception; 
Ward Orsinger, Dancing; J. Y. Wil- 
liamson, District Attendance; Del E. 
Newton, Decorations; Oscar S. Garrett, 
Information and Outings; Ennis B. 
Hill, Ministers; Al C. Richey, Halls 
and Equipment; C. M. Smith, Music; 
Harold K. Stanard, Railroad Transpor- 
tation; T. B. Moursund, Codperation; 
Orville W. Martin, Registration; E. 
Vander Stucken, Main Feature; Will 
P. Shepherd, Golf; Marvin Charlton, 
Publicity. 


Sam Clabaugh, Governor of the Ala- 
bama District, was called upon to dem- 
onstrate his prodigious memory. About 
25 pages of the last issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine were previously dis- 
tributed to men in the audience. As 
they called out the page number, Sam 
told them what was on that page, con- 
tent and author and on what page it 
ran over! Not once did he miss! No 
one volunteered to duplicate this men- 
tal feat. He’s president of a very large 
insurance company in the South. Bet 
he can rattle off the history of every 
policy holder on his books. 


(More on page 349) 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Winners in Annual Contests 


The following winning and honorable mention clubs were announced 
at the San Antonio Convention. In the first three contests awards 
were based on records for the calendar year 1934. In all club contests 
the Gold Division consists of clubs of 101 members or more; Silver, 
from 51 to 100 members; Blue, from 31 to 50 members; White, clubs 


of 30 mem 


bers or less. 


ACHIEVEMENT CONTEST 


37% Increase in Number Reports Submitted—477 Clubs Total 


Division Winners Honorable Mention 

| Eee NUNN, MDT sides i cdacicensnacctiasnccaactcsacenves Montreal, Quebec 
Amarillo, Texas 

Silver............. SUI WN NNN i oo ia Jc ctics cosnhcuctewcesosenel Glendale, California 
Waterloo, Iowa 

Ee 8 Tarentum, Pennsylvania.............ccccccceees Thomasville, Georgia 
Sidney, Montana 

White............. Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, New Jersey....Newnan, Georgia 
Montavilla, Portland, Ore. 

CLUB ATTENDANCE CONTEST 

Division Winners Honorable Mention 

Gold...............5pokane, Washington.................c0ssscscsssse Long Beach, California 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

| PR CAOO PAT, CO bivsisseveircssssvicvcesonsecees Clinton, Oklahoma 
Astoria, Oregon 

eee Middlesboro, Kentucky....................008. Inglewood, California 


JSan Gabriel, Cal... 


White...Tied 
(lwaco-Long Beach, Wash 


Eustis, Florida 


idstomanncebalan Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, N. J. 


isisbiicesinalell Tujunga, California 


DISTRICT ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


In this contest the Gold Division includes districts whose average 
membership of clubs is 46 or more; Silver, an average membership 
of 41 to 45; Blue, an average membership of 36 to 40; and White, 

average membership of 35 or less. 


Division W inners 


|| See RNR ein ceushiseuceicee 


BAI WOE:.ccescccicce California-Nevada............... 


ea REI SS io or at 2 
ee EES pee ae 


Honorable Mention 
posissaevaeaaeen Montana 
EN Pacific-Northwest 
sseisietstsm Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
‘sepadde tees eaca rub re Louisiana-Mississippi 


CONVENTION ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


This contest is based on the number of members multiplied by the 


round-trip distance 


Division 


The above awards were announced by 
the chairmen of the International Com- 
mittees on the above contests—Achieve- 
ment, Alfred H. Syverson, Spokane, 
Washington; Attendance, F, K. Hirsch, 
Monroe, Louisiana; Convention Attend- 
ance, E. F. Hill, Washington, D. C. 


to the convention. 


Winners 


sanecenn tes ckuneeeel Washington, D. C. 


eee eee ee Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
dikieeesbaeiontiel Willmar, Minnesota 
evlanssoiiosinsietcsesiets North Newark, New Jersey 


Winners in the Achievement Contest 
received bronze plaques; in the Club 
Attendance Contest they received silver 
water sets; in the District Attendance 
Contest, winners received large banners 
and in the Convention Attendance Con- 
test, winners received certificates. 
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The Annual International Conven- 
tion proves a strong unifying fac- 
tor, through the districts’ On-to- 
San Antonio organizations, and 
their convention trips. The dis- 
trict dinners are always a big fea- 
ture of the convention. 


INDIANA 


HE Indiana District exceeded its 

quota of 75 at the San Antonio 
Convention, with 79 present at the dis- 
trict dinner which was held in the 
main dining-room of the St. Anthony 
Hotel (one of the best district din- 
ners that Indiana ever held). District 
Governor Myron McCurry of Franklin 
presided over the meeting. The dis- 
trict was honored in having as its spe- 
cial guest, Past International Presi- 
dent Carl Endicott. International 
President (now Immediate Past Presi- 
dent) William J. Carrington, Interna- 
tional Trustees Harper Gatton (now 
President), Claude A. Dock and sev- 
eral other International officials vis- 
ited the group during the evening. The 
program was snappy and the enter- 
tainers supplied by the convention 
.were unusually good. The Indiana 
costume in the International Pageant 
caused a great deal of comment. The 
costume was a beautiful white cape 
trimmed in gold on which the names 
of famous Indiana authors were print- 
ed in red letters. The hat was in the 
shape of an inkwell and a pen-staff 
served as a decorative feather. The 
costume was so unusual that the San 
Antonio papers published pictures of 
it and the attractive little San An- 
tonio miss who wore it. 


ALABAMA AND 
LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


E Alabama District joined forces 

with the Louisiana-Mississippi Dis- 
trict for their district dinner and the 
gathering was presided over jointly by 
Governor Sam F. Clabaugh of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, and Governor J. E. 
Gray of Hattiesburg, Mississippi. The 
banquet was held in the Tapestry 
Room of the St. Anthony Hotel and 
for two hours the guests were enter- 
tained by speeches from men selected 
from the galaxy of Kiwanis’ Who’s 
Who and by entertainment under the 
direction of Howard Yielding, presi- 
dent of the Birmingham, Alabama, 
club. International “President (now 
Immediate Past President) William J. 
Carrington was saluted by group sing- 
ing of a song written by Gordon Vail, 





San Antonio District Dinners 


Editor of the “Kiwanis Kourier,” Ala- 
bama District Bulletin, and dedicated 
to the International President. Gov- 
ernor Clabaugh put on a stunt which 
created a lot of applause; when, after 
pages from three numbers of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine had been distributed 
among the banqueters, he promptly 
described from memory the set-up of 
each page as its number was called by 
any of the many guests who held the 
pages. 

The Alabama delegation distributed 
at the convention a souvenir number 
of the “Kiwanis Kourier,” district bul- 
letin, in which were pictorially set out 
many of the wonderful natural re- 
sources of the state. 


NEW ENGLAND 


OVERNOR James P. Gallagher of 

Newton, Massachusetts, presided 
over the district dinner held on the 
Plaza Roof Garden. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Kenneth W. Wiley was accompa- 
nist for unaccompanied vocalists and 
Al White of the Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, club led the singing. Frank 
Pollock and T. K. McAllister of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Barthelot 
LeClaire of Woonsocket, Rhode Is- 
land, Lieutenant Governor Stephen R. 
Dow of Brookline, Massachusetts, and 
Dr. Brown addressed the 'gathering 
briefly. Governor Claude E. Faulhaber 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Dis- 
trict with his quartet and the Corpus 
Christi trio furnished high-class vocal 
entertainment. 

The party was honored with the 
presence, at different points on the 
program, of International Trustee 
(now International President) Harper 
Gatton, International President (now 
Immediate Past President) William J. 
Carrington, International Trustee 
Charles S. Donely and Past Governor 
Frank Huntington of the New York 
District. 

The New England group made its 
first stop enroute to San Antonio at 
St. Louis where a bus ride and a visit 
to the zoo were enjoyed. On the re- 
turn trip a day was spent in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, and Saturday after- 
noon in Chattanooga, Tennessee, in 
which city an inter-district meeting 
was held at noon. Governor Gallagher 
presided, W. G. Foster of Chattanooga 
welcomed the party and George John- 
son and Thomas Negley, also of Chat- 
tanooga, addressed the group. Re- 
sponses were made by District Secre- 
tary Everett Ireland and Bert Le- 
Claire, the benediction being pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Harry Barnes. 









MICHIGAN 

HE Michigan District Dinner, held 

on the roof of the Gunter Hotel and 
presided over by District Governor 
Ben Dean, was attended by 80 repre- 
senting 28 clubs. Bess Maxwell, charm- 
ing daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Rod- 
erick W. Maxwell, who represented 
Michigan in the pageant on All Ki- 
wanis Night, attended the dinner at- 
tired in her white aviator’s suit which 
she wore in the pageant. Michigan’s 
famous Scotch tenor, Cameron Mc- 
Lean of Detroit-Central, provided a 
feature of the entertainment at the 
banquet, Other features of the eve- 
ning included entertainment by groups 
of singers and brief greetings from 
International Treasurer H. G. Hat- 
field of Oklahoma City and Interna- 
tional Trustee Edwin F. Hill of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The district was awarded the ban- 
ner for the best average attendance in 
the gold division in the district at- 
tendance contest. 

Fifty of the Michigan delegation 
traveled to the convention in special 
cars and had in their party 14 Can- 
adians, including Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Gordon S. Dodington (now In- 
ternational Vice-President), Interna- 
tional Vice-President William Cock- 
burn and Governor Fred G. McAlister, 
all of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District. 


GEORGIA AND FLORIDA 


IFTY-THREE enthusiastic repre- 

sentatives from Georgia and 45 
from Florida enjoyed together their 
district dinner, presided over by Dis- 
trict Governors Edward C. Rice of 
Bradenton, Florida, and Gordon G. 
Singleton of Macon, Georgia. During 
the dinner International President 
(now Immediate Past President) Wil- 
liam J. Carrington and Mrs. Carring- 
ton, International Treasurer H. G. 
Hatfield and International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker made short calls. 
Faber A. Bollinger (now Internation- 
al Trustee) and Harold V. Condict, 
both past governors of the Florida 
District, led the group in singing Ki- 
wanis songs, and the El Paso, Texas, 
Glee Club and Quartet offered a pro- 
gram. One of the outstanding enter- 
tainment features was the frog song 
by Richard Dillard, president of the 
Gainesville, Georgia, club. 

Everyone at the dinner greatly ap- 
preciated brief talks by President Car- 
rington, International Trustee Harper 
Gatton, International Treasurer Hat- 
field, International Trustee James M. 
Lynch, Past International President 
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Henry C. Heinz, former International 
Treasurer Walter R. Weiser and 
others. 

A resolution was adopted wherein 
the Georgia delegation expressed re- 
grets that Immediate Past Governor 
Mark A. Smith was not able to attend 
the convention because of the illness 
of Mrs. Smith. 

Florida Kiwanians were proud of 
the fact that there were present at 
the convention six past governors of 
their district—- Walter R. Weiser, 
George I. Hiller, C. Harold Hippler, 
Harold V. Condict, John R. Wright 
and Faber A. Bollinger. 

On the way to San Antonio both 
delegations stopped at New Orleans 
for breakfast and sight-seeing. On 
Sunday morning they joined with Ki- 
wanians from other districts in a short 
devotional service held in the club car. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND 
WEST VIRGINIA 


RESIDED over by District Governor 

Frank E. Finley of Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania, the combined dinner of 
the Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Districts was a marked success. There 
were approximately 25 representatives 
from West Virginia and over 50 from 
Pennsylvania at the banquet. District 
Governor Ora W. Evans of William- 
son, West Virginia, and International 
Trustee Charles S. Donley of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, along with sev- 
eral other International Trustees, were 
present and made brief talks. The re- 
mainder of the program was given 
over to fun-making and entertainment. 
Miss Sandlin of San Antonio presented 
several vocal selections and the San 
Benito trio rounded out the musical 
program. 

At the conclusion of the convention 
the Pennsylvania group entrained for 
Kansas City, Missouri, to enjoy sight- 
seeing and to participate in the large 
inter-club meeting which was spon- 
sored by the Kansas City club. 


CAPITAL AND SOUTHWEST 


E Pan-American Room of the 
Gunter Hotel was the scene of the 
dinner of the Capital and Southwest 
Distriets at which Governors C. Walter 
Cole of Towson, Maryland, and Dor- 
rance D. Roderick of El Paso, Texas, 
presided. Distinguished Kiwanians of 
the two districts, including Past In- 
ternational President Harry E. Karr, 
International Trustee Edwin F. Hill, 
Past International Trustee Russell S. 
Perkinson and Past District Governor 
Vic H. Housholder (now International 
Trustee) were presented. The speak- 
ers were International Treasurer H. 
G. Hatfield and International Trustee 
A. Copeland Callen. 
Many musical numbers added to the 
pleasure of the occasion, the most out- 
standing being the selections by Gov- 


ernor Roderick and the El Paso Glee 
Club. The spirit of the meeting was 
splendid and worked up to a beauti- 
ful climax with the joining of hands 
and the singing of ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne.” 

The 75 Kiwanians and guests of the 
Capital District were the guests of the 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, club enroute 
to the convention. A delightful sight- 
seeing tour, including Lookout Moun- 
tain and a luncheon presided over by 
J. Spencer McCallie, chairman of the 
International Committee on Business 
Standards, were high lights of the day 
spent in Chattanooga. Later that day 
the New York delegation joined the 
two groups in a very enjoyable dinner 
meeting. 

Governor Cole and Secretary How- 
ard were particularly proud of the rec- 
ord of the Capital District which they 
presented to President William J. Car- 
rington. This report included 100 per 
cent official club visitations by lieuten- 
ant governors; 100 per cent club sec- 
retary reports for the month of April; 
financial obligations to the district and 
International paid by all clubs except- 
ing three; a substantial increase in at- 
tendance and membership since Jan- 
uary 1, 1935; and the petitioning for 
a new club, Pikesville, Maryland, 
which has since been completed as the 
first new club built since the San An- 
tonio Convention. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 
AND WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


HERE were 156 present at the fine 

district dinner meeting attended 
jointly by the [Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
and the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
districts. The program included brief 
but inspiring talks by Governors Cor- 
wine E. Roach of Springfield, Illinois, 
and John S. Addison of Racine, Wis- 
consin; Immediate Past International 
President Joshua L. Johns; Interna- 
tional Trustees A. Copeland Callen, 
George E. Snell and Charles E. Milli- 
kan; and William T. Darling, Chair- 
man of the International Committee 
on Economy and Efficiency in the City 
Schools. At one point in the evening 
the delegation arose with bowed heads 
for a moment out of respect to the 
memory of those who had passed away 
since the last International Conven- 
tion. During the course of the eve- 
ning International Trustees Claude A. 
Dock and C. Harold Hippler, Frank 
C. Smith, former International Trus- 
tee and past governor of the Texas- 
Oklahoma District, and F. K. Hirsch, 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Attendance and Immediate 
Past Governor of the Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi District, dropped in to pay 
their respects. Past International 
President John H. Moss closed the 
meeting with some very timely and 
beautiful remarks touching upon the 
affiliation of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
and the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Districts. 
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The Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
exceeded its quota of 100, there being 
118 delegates and guests registered— 
73 Kiwanians and 45 ladies. Forty- 
five clubs were represented with Di- 
visions III and IV carrying away the 
attendance honors. 

Sunday morning church services 
were held in the club car on the way 
to San Antonio. Governor Roach ex- 
tended greetings and Governor J. P. 
Gallagher of New England, introduced 
the Rev. William Henry Barnes of the 
Northampton, Massachusetts, club, who 
gave the sermon. Musical numbers 
were sung by an impromptu sextet 
comprising William Romey, H. C. 
White, Jr., and M. S. Barnard of In- 
diana, and Jack Schenck, Fred Norris 
and James Eggleston of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS, 
NEBRASKA-IOWA, ONTARIO- 
QUEBEC-MARITIME, PACIFIC- 
NORTHWEST AND 
WESTERN CANADA 


GREAT inter-district banquet 

combining the forces of the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas, Nebraska-Iowa, Ontar- 
io-Quebec-Maritime, Pacific-Northwest 
and Western Canada Districts, was 
a feature of the San Antonio Con- 
vention. It was held on the Roof Gar- 
den of the St. Anthony Hotel, amid 
palm trees with vistas of beautiful 
Texas scenery spread below. Governor 
R. George McCuish of Vancouver, B. 
C., was toastmaster of the evening. 
Seated with him at the head table 
were: Governor J. J. Smith of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, and Mrs. Smith; Gov- 
ernor Fred G. McAlister of London, 
Ontario; Governor Arthur J. Denney 
of Fairbury, Nebraska, and Mrs. Den- 
ney; Governor Carleton P. Schaub of 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, and Mrs. 
Schaub; Past International Presidents 
George H. Ross, Raymond M. Cross- 
man and Mrs. Crossman; Internation- 
al Trustees Bennett O. Knudson and 
Clinton S. Harley (now International 
Vice-President) and Mrs. Harley; In- 
ternational Trustee Frank Trafford 
Taylor and Miss Taylor; Canon Allan 
P. Shatford; Alfred H. Syverson, 
chairman of the Special Committee 
on Achievement Contest and Past Gov- 
ernor of the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict, and his sister, Mrs. More. 

A momento of the evening was pre- 
sented to Governor Smith by Governor 
McAlister and one to Governor Mc- 
Cuish by International Vice-President 
William R. Cockburn, both on behalf 
of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict. 

Leading artists taking part in the 
program were: the Taylor Trio; Okla- 
homa City Championship Band; Oak- 
ville Trio; Cameron McLean, soloist, 
accompanied by Mabelle Howe Mable; 
and Gene Hunter, accordionist, singer 
and tap dancer. The song-leader of 
the evening was President Hugh Russell 
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of the Winnipeg, Manitoba, club, with 
Mrs. Arthur L. Johnson of Des Moines, 
Iowa, at the piano. 

Bringing inspirational messages 
were: International President William 
J. Carrington (now Immediate Past 
President); Past International Pres- 
idents George F. Hixson, Harry E. 
Karr and George H. Ross; Interna- 
tional Trustees Harper Gatton (now 
International President), Edwin F. 
Hill, Bennett O. Knudson, Frank Traf- 
ford Taylor and Clinton S. Harley. 

This was the sixth annual joint din- 
ner of the Minnesota-Dakotas, Nebras- 
ka-Iowa and Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
tricts and the addition of the two Can- 
adian districts, together with the Brit- 
ish Columbia members of the Pacific- 
Northwest District, brought to the 
gathering an international aspect quite 
typical of Kiwanis International, 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


ROM the standpoint of the Ken- 

tucky-Tennessee District, the In- 
ternational Convention was a great 
success. Aside from the usual features 
of interest, the fact that the district 
was honored with the International 
presidency in the choice of Harper 
Gatton brought a thrill to every Ki- 
wanian in the district. The winning 
of the club attendance prize in the 
blue division by the Middlesboro club 
and the tying of the winner of the 
golf tournament by Joe Brosch of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, also contributed 
to the enjoyment of Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Kiwanians. 

The journey enroute to San Antonio 
with an enjoyable day spent at New 
Orleans, the district caucus and the 
district dinner were all sources of good 


fellowship. At the district dinner the 
Memphis, Tennessee, club with 14 del- 
egates and their wives led the district 
in size of delegation. 

The Kentucky-Tennessee group was 
especially proud of the efficient serv- 
ice rendered the convention by Im- 
mediate Past Governor E. B. Stahl- 
man of Nashville, Tennessee, as chair- 
man of the important Committee on 
Resolutions, of the fine music rendered 
the convention and the district din- 
ners by Angelo Cortese of the Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, club, and of the ex- 
cellent part taken by Mrs. Beverly M. 
Evans, wife of the president of the 
Chattanooga club, in representing the 
district in the pageant portraying gains 
in membership. 


NEW YORK 


VERY one of the 57 delegates from 

the New York District was present 
at the district dinner which was pre- 
sided over by District Governor George 
H. Caddick of Albany. Friendliness 
was the keynote of the occasion, with 
an. interesting program including 
talks by International President (now 
Immediate Past President) William J. 
Carrington, International Trustee 
(now International President) Harper 
Gatton and Past International Presi- 
dents Raymond M. Crossman and 
George F. Hixson. The musical part 
of the entertainment was furnished 
by the trio from Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and the boys’ band from Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

On the way to the convention the 
New York group stopped at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, where they were the 
guests of the Chattanooga club, which 
provided a sight-seeing trip to Look- 
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out Mountain, Chickamauga Battle- 
field and Missionary Ridge and a din- 
ner attended also by members of the 
Capital District and presided over by 
Spencer J. McCallie of Chattanooga, 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Business Standards. At New 
Orleans, Louisiana, the group was en- 
tertained by the New Orleans club. 

Returning from San Antonio, the 
delegation stopped at Kansas City, 
Missouri, as guests of that club and at 
Chicago, Illinois, the following day, 
where they visited International Head- 
quarters. 


CAROLINAS 


E Carolinas District Dinner was a 

great success, with 68 in attendance 
and District Governor Paul M. Mac- 
Millan of Charleston, South Carolina, 
presiding. International President 
(now Immediate Past President) Wil- 
liam J. Carrington, International 
Trustees Frank Trafford Taylor, James 
M. Lynch, Bennett O. Knudson and C. 
Harold Hippler, each brought brief but 
forceful greetings. A. E. Scharrer, 
former lieutenant governor of the dis- 
trict, also brought greetings. Enter- 
tainment was furnished by Mrs. Court- 
ney Proffitt, Governor Dorrance D. 
Roderick of the Southwest District, the 
El Paso, Texas, Glee Club, Cameron 
McLean, Angelo Cortese, the Corpus 
Christi, Texas, trio and the Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, Glee Club. 

The Carolinas delegation met at At- 
lanta on the morning of the 17th and 
proceeded in special cars to New Or- 
leans where they were royally enter- 
tained by that club in true Southern 
style, along with delegates from sev- 
eral other districts. 





When district secretaries get together at International Conventions they have a lot to talk about but we held them quiet long enough for a photo. 


Left to right seated: Howard Hartry, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime; Douglas Butler, Southwest; John 
Rhoades, Indiana; Everett Ireland, New England; Roy James Battis, Illinois-Eastern Iowa; J. Y. 


waring, Utah-Idaho; Alfred H. Syverson, Chairman, 
Secretary of the Kiwanis Club of Spokane, Washington, who was guest speaker; 


District and 


Nebraska-lowa. 


Allen, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan; John H. 


Williamson, Texas-Oklahoma; and Lorus A. Man- 
ial International Committee om Achievement Contest, Past Governor, Pacific-Northwest 
Ed. Lee Norton, Alabama; and Lester D. Ladd, 


Left to right standing: Forney W. Clement, Michigan; John E. Gorsuch, Rocky Mountain; Donald E. Eaton, Pennsylvania; Harold G. Ingham, Mis- 


sourl-Kansas-Arkansas; Reginald R. Trice, Georgia; 


Asa W. Howard, Capital; F. Emery Stevens, 


New Jersey; Harold C. Jones, Pacific-Northwest; 


Roy S. Wilson, Kentucky-Tenmessee; Pete Land, Ohio; Fred S. Kistemann, Californie-Nevada; and Roderick H. McDonald, Carolinas. 
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My Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


years ago, my establishment repeating them. Gossip is like one of those pestiferous 
consisted of a long store’ chain letters. If you break the chain by refusing to 
room with a twenty-foot mechanical write the letters or refusing to repeat the gossip, you do 
department behind it. I always opened up at eight real good in the world. 
o’clock. One morning the colored porter failed to show We are down at our little place in the country. A few 
up. To set a good example and, perhaps, to show off days ago four children came up to the steps of the ve- 
a bit, I swept out myself. I swept back to the shop door, jyanda. They were clean, but their clothes showed that 
and then called one of the mechanics to sweep out the their people were in poor circumstances. They asked 
shop. He went high hat and told me to go to that place me where the public bathing beach was, explaining that 
all the preachers, priests and rabbis in Kiwanis are teach- they had moved to the village only the day before and 
ing us to avoid. I fired him promptly. didn’t know their way around. I told them it was a mile 
He took his pay and went. I regretted having lost my down the road. I watched the eleven-year-old little mother 
temper and a good mechanic at the same time. In less With three younger ones following her, start down that 
than an hour, he was back. “Boss,” he said, “there are hot sunny road. Then I did a bit of my rare unselfish 
exactly five reasons why I should not have told you to go _‘ thinking, went up to the garage, started up the car, chased 
to hell. They are a wife and four children. If you will and caught them and took them down to the beach. The 
accept my apology, I will sweep out every morning and Oldest one told me she was so glad I did because she had 
you can put that darkie over me to see that I do a good __ been in the hospital all winter and her father had just 
job. I have been doing some unselfish thinking since I secured a job in the village filling station so she could 
went out!’’ Of course I rehired him, and he stayed with be near the water and get the sunshine. Tears were in 
me as long as I remained in business. her big blue eyes when I gave her forty cents to pay 


: i ats ; their fare back on the bus which runs from the village to 
Any time a man begins to do unselfish thinking, he is the peach. What a narrow escape I had! It was so cool 


¥ going places and getting there! He is doing his job 88 @ on the veranda and I had thought “Darn those children! 
member of his family, as a neighbor and as a citizen of his Why did they have to disturb me?” 
home town. ; 


WY vers I was in business many _ though these reports are all true, no good end is served by 


It is selfish thinking which makes us believe that we 
are too busy to go to the high school and talk to a group 
of puzzled children who are wondering what they will do 
to make a living when they leave school. They are vitally 
interested in learning about the business world and the 


This all came to my mind a few minutes ago when I 
was trying to read a copy of a district bulletin some kind- 
hearted district secretary had sent me. My wife was 
throwing a rubber ball across the living room floor. Tally, 
the pup, was racing after it, barking furiously. The bab 3 j , : 3 
ply ear suis aie eetatiaaian aie can ee vot po professions, and vocational guidance is the only solution 

- ; - to their problem. 
clapping her hands. My wife was calling to the dog and ; Oe : 
laughing with the baby. The radio was blaring out a It is selfish thinking which makes us refuse to break up 
dance tune. I read one column in the bulletin three times our Saturday afternoon golf game and lend our auto- 
and then realized that I had not the slightest idea what I mobile to the Under-Privileged Child Committee which is 
had been reading. I began to hold a one man lodge of transporting a group of pale-faced little children to the 
sorrow. I was positive that no man living ever tried to fresh air camp that day. 


follow literary pursuits in such a bedlam as I was endur- It is selfish thinking which keeps us away from that 

ing. I felt that I would tear my hair if I had hair to tear. meeting out in the country where the club is getting to- 

I even considered bursting into tears. gether a group of farmers to talk over with them their 
Then I thought of that fellow I fired, who did some un-__ local marketing problems, 

selfish thinking. The atmosphere cleared like a stiff It is selfish thinking which keeps us from taking a real 


breeze blows away the smoke from a camp fire. Unselfish and active interest in local elections. Every town gets 
thinking made me realize that the district bulletin could exactly the kind of public officials it deserves, If the 
be read tomorrow, but my wife, my baby and the pup better people in that town refuse to vote and do all 
were having the time of their lives. Before me was a _ in their power to get others to vote, they have their tax 
i happy, albeit noisy, domestic scene, and all I had to do rates raised and their tax money wasted, and it serves 
® was laugh with them, which I did. them jolly well right. 


I honestly believe that most of our unhappiness comes But the finest part of it all is that when we actually 
from selfish thinking. There wouldn’t be any gossip in do unselfish thinking, we are twice as happy as we are when 
the world if we all did unselfish thinking. You know we think selfishly. When I think of the fun I have had talk- 
there is he-gossip as well as she-gossip. When we pass_ ing vocational guidance, and how much I have learned 
the word that another man is hitting the booze too regu- from the boys and girls to whom I have talked, I realize 
larly, that another man was seen in a shady restaurant that I got much more than I gave. Loading a car with 
with his secretary, that another chap is pretty shaky with kids and taking them to the country, attending farmers’ 
his bank, or that a fellow is playing poker in a table meetings and mixing in city politics have paid me high 
stakes game which is too wild for him, we are doing sel- dividends in happiness for the time I have spent. 


fish thinking. We are just a bit envious of these fellows I have written this largely to argue myself into not 
and their sins, so we try to raise ourselves just a little bit doing any more selfish thinking. I don’t believe I am really 
by standing on their faces. selfish, though, only lazy. But the lazy man soon becomes 


Unselfish thinking would make us realize that even the selfish man—and the unhappy man! 
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Canada Celebrates Dominion Day 


ACH year during the first week 
FE of July two great countries on 
the North American Continent 
celebrate their respective national hol- 
idays. On the first day of the month 
Canada observes Dominion Day which 
commemorates the federation, in 
1867, of the eastern British American 
provinces into a single nation under 
the British Crown. Three days later 
the United States celebrates Independ- 
ence Day which marks the anniversary 
of the birth of the American Republic 
in 1776. It is most appropriate that 
these national festivals should fall so 
closely together for in so doing they 
emphasize the close friendly relation- 
ship which these neighbouring coun- 
tries now permanently enjoy. 

Such a feeling of friendship has de- 
veloped slowly through the years from 
the very opposite extreme, and its very 
absence at first gave a decided impetus 
to the idea of British American fed- 
eration. After the War of Independ- 
ence the colonies still loyal to Britain 
found a new nation on their frontiers 
which was not only united in a com. 
mon antagonism to England but was 
the centre of a comparatively large 
population, consolidated along the sea- 
board and within an area of extensive 
natural resources which had been de- 
veloped formerly by the Mother 
Country. All these factors were 
great aids to progress and the new re- 
public was soon expanding in trade, in 
population and in territory. 

Signs of strength such as these were 
inviting to many in British America 
where a comparatively small popula- 
tion, scattered for the most part over 
the extensive area from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Great Lakes, was di- 
vided still further by the central geo- 
graphical position of French Canada 
with its different race and tongue and 
habits of living. This acted as a 
wedge which divided the country into 
three distinct political groups, and be- 
cause of this lack of unity there was 
the constant danger that the colonies 
would be swallowed up, in whole or in 
part, by the United States. Accord- 
ingly, at the suggestion of Chief Jus- 
tice Smith of Lower Canada, Gover- 
nor Sir Guy Carleton advised the 
Home Government as early as 1789 
“to establish a general government for 
His Majesty’s dominions upon this 
continent ... whereby the united exer- 
tions of His Majesty’s North Ameri- 
can Provinces may more effectually be 
directed to the general interest and 


Secretary, 


Canadian Clubs Observe Canadian 
Citizenship Week, June 30-July 6 


to the preservation of the unity of the 
Empire.” 

Circumstances at that time, how- 
ever, stood in the way of complete 
political unity. With undeveloped 
natural resources producing no wealth 
by which to travel, and with no prac- 
tical method such as railways to bridge 
the great distances quickly and easily, 
the inhabitants of each section of the 
country had no means of convenient 
intercourse with those in another. Yet 
no matter where they lived the people 
all were bound together in common 
loyalty to the British Crown, and this 
was a force in all efforts for union. 


Federation Moves in 1841 

The movement for a larger federa- 
tion had its first practical demonstra- 
tion in the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1841. Having been stimu- 
lated from without by the hostility 
of the United States in the War of 
1812, and from within by the rebel- 
lions in both provinces in 1837, the 
advocates of union in the Canadas thus 
met with a success for which they had 
worked many years. Here the union 
was feasible, for two provinces were 
not only adjacent to one another but 
were situated throughout their entire 
lengths along the St. Lawrence River 
which was then a most important 
means of communication, 

The experiment proved a _ success, 
and for over twenty years the united 
legislative body worked in harmony. 
In 1864, however, a political deadlock 
arose, and after repeated attempts to 
break it the leaders on both sides came 
to see that the only solution leading 
to stable administration lay in a still 
larger union with other provinces. The 
crisis came at a most opportune time, 
for in that same year the Maritime 
Provinces were planning a conference 
to consider a separate union among 
themselves. By this time the railway 
was accepted as a convenient and 
swift mode of travel, and thereby dis- 
tance was no longer a bar to a larger 
union as hitherto. Accordingly, in 
September, 1864, a delegation from 
the Canadian Government visited 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
where the conference on the Maritime 
provincial union was in session. The 
leaders were prevailed upon to ad- 
journ for a second conference which 


By W. STEWART LAVELL, M.A. 
Historical Society of Kingston, Ontario 


would discuss a much larger federa 
tion, and this was duly convened at 
Quebec City on October 10. 

The Quebec gathering was attended 
by thirty-one delegates from Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Ed 
ward Island, Canada and Newfound 
land, and as a result of their work 
they have come to be known as “the 
Fathers of Confederation.” Sir 
Etienne Taché, Premier of Canada, 
was elected chairman, and a motion 
was presented for consideration by 
John A, Macdonald of Canada, and 
seconded by Leonard Tilley of New 
Brunswick. The motion, which read 
“That the best interests and present 
and future prosperity of British 
North America will be promoted by a 
federal union under the crown of 
Great Britain, provided such union can 
be effected on principles just to the 
several provinces,’ was unanimously 
endorsed by the conference and passed 
on with recommendations to the re- 
spective parliaments for ratification. 
When the approval had been received 
from a majority of the governments, 
fifteen delegates went to England to 
seek royal approval and to frame a 
suitable bill. 

At the discussions in London when 
the terms for confederation were be- 
ing moulded into a bill, one of the 
most prominent of colonial leaders was 
John A. Macdonald. A Kingston law- 
yer who had shown an early flare for 
politics, Macdonald represented his 
picturesque and historic city at the 
foot of Lake Ontario during most of 
his political career, and largely due 
to his masterly leadership the 
British Parliament passed and Queen 
Victoria gave royal assent to the 
British North America Act. By 
it the name “Canada” (supposedly an 
Indian word for town or village) was 
to be applied to the larger unit, and 
the two provinces formerly designated 
as such were to be called Ontario and 
Quebec. On July 1, 1867, these 
provinces, along with Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, united to become the 
Dominion of Canada, the first of the 
self-governing dependencies within the 
British Empire. John A. Macdonald, 
who along with many of his colleagues 
was knighted by the queen for his 
services, and whose great ability was 
recognized by English statesmen, be- 
came the new Dominion’s first premier, 
an office which he held for nineteen of 
the twenty-four years which were yet 

(Turn to page 346) 
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OFFICE HOLDING 


HIS editorial is what a gardner 
would term a “hardy annual.” It 
is written previous to the San Antonio 


Convention, but by the time it is 
printed, that convention will have 
passed into Kiwanis history. The 





speeches will have been made, the 
cheering will be over, and Kiwanis will 
be moving steadily on from this latest milestone. 

At every Kiwanis Convention there is intense interest 
in the election of International officers, Delegates button- 
hole other delegates and urge them to vote for their fa- 
vorite sons. Almost every district has good men they wish 
to have hold office in Kiwanis. 

Let all who have a real interest in Kiwanis be glad that 
this is true. It is a beautiful theory that in all such or- 
ganizations as Kwanis, the office should seek the man. But, 
like most idealistic theories, it is wrecked on the rocky 
fact that so long as men take a real interest in an organi- 
zation, they will take an equal interest in the election of 
its officers. Apathy in elections means a lack of interest 
in the organization. 

Rarely, if ever, has a man sought office in Kiwanis. But 
always the enthusiastic friends of prominent, active Ki- 
wanians have sought office for them. Let us hope the in- 
terest in Kiwanis will make this always true. 

But it is the Kiwanis duty, the sporting duty, of these 
enthusiastic friends to remember that not all the good men 
can be elected. If there was a Kiwanis office for every 
good man the organization would like to honor, there 
would have to be created many thousand offices. Good 
men will be elected and good men will be defeated. This 
in inevitable. Let us hope that the men elected will take 
their preferment with becoming modesty, and the good 
men defeated will take their defeat with becoming sports- 
manship. 

Election contests are an indication of a healthy, hearty, 
interested membership, and characterize all thriving or- 
ganizations. Good losing is also characteristic of good, 
healthy happy members. Let’s laugh and take it on the 
chin when our favorite is defeated, just as we laugh and 
slap each other on the back when our favorite happens to 
win out among the many worthy men who are willing to 
serve the organization. 


we 


Misery loves company, but not when that company 
becomes competition. 


BEING PRACTICAL 


ost gardners are well aware of 

the fact that potatoes bought in 

the open market cost much less per 
spud than those grown in the kitchen 
garden. But what real gardner would 
stop his planting and his hoeing, his 
digging and his sowing, just because 
it was not a paying proposition? When 
you cut a potato with an eye mindful of the potato’s eyes, 
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By ROE FULKERSON 


when you place a cut in the ground and cover it, when you 
hoe it and fight the bugs off it and finally dig your re- 
sultant potato, it comes to the table a personal friend. All 
this adds to the gusto with which you eat it. It is not only 
a potato. It is the fruit of toil, of victory in bug fighting, 
the consummation of a whole summer’s hopes. 

Every city dweller is well aware that when we take into 
consideration oil, gas, tires, upkeep, depreciation and in- 
vestment, riding the street cars and hiring an occasional 
taxicab is much less expensive than owning and driving a 
car. Yet who would give up the thrill of having control 
of a purring, well oiled and smooth running piece of 
machinery which responds promptly to every touch on 
the gas and wheel? There is a thrill to sliding in and out 
of traffic and getting out on the open road where you can 
really open her up. 

What is true of these things is equally true of our Ki- 
wanis work, It is much less trouble to be a check writing 
Kiwanian than it is to be one of those hard working Ki- 
wanians who render personal service on any of the five big 
objects of the organization. It may even be more prac- 
tical to write checks, and it must be admitted that checks 
have to be written. There never was anything as good as 
Kiwanis which did not cost money, 

But the man who gets his money back iene Kiwanis, 
the man who has the real big kick out of the organization, 
the man who has the real fun out of his membership, is 
the man who hoes in the Kiwanis potato patch and chases 
the bugs off its leaves. 

Maybe he isn’t so practical, but is there ever any fun 
in anything which is practical? 


Ht 


Before criticizing, wouldn’t it be well to ask 
yourself what you would have done under 
the same circumstances? 


ENCOURAGE LYING 


OW IS the time of the year when 
the biggest one gets away. We 
are in the season when the fly caster 
gets a dreamy look in his eyes and 
tells a dry lie about his experiences 
with a dry fly. The plug caster looks 
around him and reels off his favorite 
story about the three bass which tried 
to snatch the same plug at the same moment. The bait 
fisherman tells of the rambunctious worm which grabbed 
the big bass by the tail and held on until 
Now is the time when the divot digger makes a hole in 
one when there is no one else on the course. These are 
the days when the birdies sing songs of birdies in the ears 
of the golf duffer which he repeats as verity. This is the 
season when wild slices hit the trunks of trees and carom 
onto the green and roll so close to the cup that only a 
single blade of grass prevents their 
Now is the season when sand lot ball players dream 
of slashing out a home run with three men on base and the 
score tied, and then find their dream so realistic that they 
relate it as having happened. 
Briefly, the hot summer days are upon us. Liars sit in 
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rocking chairs in the shade and ply their nefarious amuse- 
ment. Here is material for splendid entertainment for a 
Kiwanis club, Encourage these sons of Ananias. Recognize 
these direct descendants of Baron Munchausen and allow 
them to tell their lies to the club, rewarding the biggest 
liar, the most interesting liar and the most fluent liar with 
suitable cups, red neckties or other trophies. The truthful 
members may sit in wide-eyed admiration of their prowess. 
It would not be sporting to offer prizes for the best lie 
used as an excuse for staying out at night, but it might be 
interesting at a ladies’ luncheon to ask them to tell the 
most absurd excuse to which they have listened! 


bl ae bod 
> = 


When you hear a knock at the door, the really 
difficult thing is to decide whether it is Oppor- 
tunity or a magazine subscription agent 


working his way through college. 


THE BEST CLUB 


How good am I- y THERE A better Kiwanis club in 


~ Really your district than the one to which 
° you belong? Would you be glad if 
>y yours was the best club in the district? 
~“ Would you like it if your club, in effi- 
ciency and in attendance, was the best 
club in the whole of International? 
Your answer is doubtless that you 

would. 

How sincere is your desire to accomplish this end? Is 
your attendance one hundred per cent for the year? If it 
is not, don’t you think a disinterested observer would have 
the right to question the sincerity of your desire? 

Have you done all in your power to take your part of 
the burden of the work of that committee of which you 
are a member, or have you been willing to let George do 
it? If you have not done all you could, are you in earnest 
about your wish to belong to the best club? 

Pause a moment and ask yourself just when you last did 
some unsolicited, unrequested, undirected Kiwanis work! 
If all members of your club were exactly the kind of a Ki- 
wanian you are, would it be a better or a worse club? 

The finest way for you to belong to the best Kiwanis club 
on the continent is to strive to be the best Kiwanian in 
that club. Not only will you raise the general average by 
your own good work, but your example will be an inspira- 
tion to the other members and stir them into emulation. 

The first step toward belonging to the best Kiwanis club 
anywhere, is to be the best Kiwanian in the club to which 
you now belong. To make a club the best club in the dis- 
trict, it is only necessary that the officers of that club have 
the hearty support of every member in it. The member 
whose whole-heartedness is your responsibility, is yourself. 


Mie one 
> v< 





If telephone manners were used in face-to-face 
conversations, there would be a lot more 
black eyes than there are at present. 


NO "HAT PASSING" 


KIWANIS club never raises the 

funds to carry on its overhead 
by “passing the hat.’’ We never take 
up collections for our own benefit. 
There is no more worthy cause in the 
community than a Kiwanis club. We 
admit it. This being true, we should 
not be expected, nor should we allow 
ourselves to be persuaded to allow any other agency to 
use our meetings as a place in which to collect funds for 
any cause, no matter how worthy. 

Men will avoid as a pestilence meetings at which they 
are likely to be asked for contributions. To most men, all 
such giving is giving until it hurts. A man may attend a 
meeting and in the enthusiasm of the moment, under the 
spell of some speaker’s oratory, contribute willingly and 
handsomely. But when he thinks the matter over calmly, 
he is resentful that he was led into making the contribution. 
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There is no way to wreck attendance and interest so 
surely and so quickly as to allow the enthusiastic speaker 
for some “drive” to address the club and solicit funds for 
the particular activity in which he may be ever so justifi- 
ably interested. 


So akg 
xX 


Nature makes few blunders. When she 
makes a fool, he stays one. 


POLITICS 


HE man who is too busy to get 

into politics is too busy to live in 
a country where the citizenry has 
the right to the franchise. It is a 
tradition that business men stay aloof 
from politics, but there is no tradi- 
tion that politics stay aloof from 
business. When business stays out 
of politics, politics is in business, 

Fundamentally, the interest every business and pro- 
fessional man, every Kiwanian, should have in politics 
is profound. The habit of leaving politics to the poli- 
ticians is the great reason why so many unpleasant things 
take place in the name of government. Who could pos- 
sibly be more interested in the collection of taxes and 
the spending of them than the very people who pay them? 

The only way to fight the devil is with fire. The only 
way to fight the professional politician and his exploita- 
tion of the people is for the people on whom he is a 
parasite to get into politics and see to it that the grafter 
and the selfish officeholder are booted out and men of 
character put in their place. 


Corrupt 
Politics 





See ote 
x 4 


What a comfort it must be to other women to 
realize that most rich widows are homely. 


LET'S KILL SOMEBODY 


HERE is that taxicab driver who overcharged us when 

we were in no position to argue the point; there is the 
man who tells stories we have heard a hundred times, and 
laughs uproariously at their conclusion; there is that hearty 
chap who slaps people on the back and jolts their bridge- 
work loose; there is that iron-handed fellow who laughs 
as he crushes your hand in his in greeting. Let’s kill one 
of them. 

There are a lot of people who need killing in this world, 
and it is not a particularly dangerous thing to do in these 
United States. There isn’t much chance of getting elec- 
trocuted for it. 

If we commit a murder, the chances are three to one 
that we will never be arrested. If we get arrested, it is 
twelve to one we will never be convicted, if we have a 
shyster member of the bar to defend us. Even if a ver- 
dict of guilty is brought in, it is a hundred to one against 
our ever being electrocuted, so after all, there is not 
much danger in committing a nice messy murder. Small 
wonder you can hire it done for a hundred dollars or so. 

You don’t like the idea? You don’t like to have such 
conditions prevail. What can you do about it? No less 
authority than Judge W. W. Wood of the Circuit Court, 
Ontario, Oregon, is responsible for the preceding figures, 
and he says that the best thing you can do to remedy this 
condition is to stop lying to get off juries! He says a call 
to jury duty is as much a call to the colors as a call to 
war. We are being swept by a crime wave the like of 
which the world has never known, yet you and I are 
dodging jury duty and going about our petty affairs, not 
realizing that we may be the victim of the next hold up, 
the next kidnaping, the next extortion racket. 

It is well enough to theorize and lament conditions, 
but when you dodge your own duty as a juryman, you 
have definitely aligned yourself on the side of those who 
care more for selfish affairs than for the general good. 
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Additional District Activities 


INDIANA 

OCKPORT Kiwanians were hosts 

to almost 200 guests at a division- 
al meeting when the clubs of the 
eleven in Division VII were represent- 
ed. The afternoon session included a 
conference of committees, presided 
over by Lieutenant Governor Ralph 
McReynolds of Evansville, on club ad- 
ministration, agriculture, boys’ and 
girls’ work, directive education for the 
new leisure, inter-club relations, und- 
er-privileged child, public affairs and 
vocational guidance. 

The principal address at the eve- 
ning session was made by Governor 
Myron McCurry of Franklin, whose 
subject dealt with the ideals of Ki- 
wanis and their effect upon every-day 
life. The Mount Vernon club, which 
has a membership of 30 and which 
came 50 miles with 25 of those 30 
members, won the attendance prize of 
an American and a Canadian set of 
table flags. The prize was awarded on 
the basis of percentage of attendance 
and miles traveled to the meeting. The 
ten clubs represented at this fine 
meeting were: Rockport, Petersburg, 
Princeton, Huntingburg, Mt. Vernon, 
Vincennes, Tell City, Boonville, Oak- 
land City and Evansville. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


EVERAL hundred farmers were in- 
S vited to a lecture of the Byrd Ant- 
arctic expedition given in connection 
with an inter-club meeting held at 
Fargo, Minnesota, recently. Eight 
clubs including Moorhead, Fargo and 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, and Grand 
Forks, Enderlin, Lisbon, Valley City 
and Jamestown, North Dakota, took 
part in the meeting. Murray Baldwin 
of Fargo was master of ceremonies at 
the dinner and addresses were given 
by International Trustee Bennett O. 
Knudson of Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
and Past Governor William Marks We- 
mett of Valley City, North Dakota. 

The Byrd expedition lecture was 
given by Lawrence J. Gould, professor 
of geology at Carleton college, who 
was a member of the 1933 Byrd party. 


GEORGIA 


IVISION II of the Georgia District 

held a special ladies’ night meet- 
ing at Thomaston, in the spring, with 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker the guest 
of honor. President J. J. Black of the 
Thomaston club presided, T. R. More- 
head was in charge of the program 
and Immediate Past Governor Mark A. 
Smith acted as toastmaster. This 
meeting, arranged on short notice to 
take advantage of Secretary Parker’s 
presence in Georgia, brought out 
amazingly large delegations from dis- 


trict clubs and from clubs beyond the 


district boundaries. A_ well-planned 
and beautifully executed program of 
vocal music preceded the toastmaster’s 
introduction of distinguished visitors 
and the roll-call of district clubs. 
Among the celebrities introduced by 
Immediate Past Governor Smith were: 
Past International President Henry C. 
Heinz; Governor Gordon G. Singleton 
of the Georgia District; Fred H. Sned 
and Tom O. Marshall, both past gov- 
ernors of the Georgia District; Lieu- 
tenant Governor Marvin Starr; J. C. 
Jones, Jr., past secretary of Georgia; 
Faber A. Bollinger, chairman of the 
International Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations (now International Trus- 
tee) ; Joe S. Shaw, past lieutenant gov- 
ernor; and Evan Mathis, past 
lieutenant governor. 

Past International President Heinz 
introduced Secretary Parker, the 
speaker of the evening, who discussed 
Kiwanis and Kiwanis principles. 


also 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


HE Committee on Inter-Club Re- 
lations of Division V of this dis- 
trict held an enthusiastic meeting at 
Sturgis, Kentucky, on May 31 to wel- 
come and honor Harper Gatton as In- 
ternational President. A total of 114 
attended, 
clubs: Greenville, Madisonville, Mor- 
ganfield, Marion, Princeton, Sturgis 
and Uniontown, Kentucky; Evansville 
and Boonville, Indiana; and Nashville, 
Tennessee, 

Distinguished visitors present  in- 
cluded President Gatton of Madison- 
ville, Immediate Past Governor E. B. 
Stahlman of Nashville, Lieutenant 


Governor Charles I. Henry of Madison- 
ville, Lieutenant Governor Ralph Mc- 
President Travis Williams 


Reynolds, 








day party. 


representing the following 





and F. Harold Van Orman, all of the 
Evansville, Indiana, club. 

President William T. McGraw of 
the Sturgis club presided over the 
meeting and Rumsey Taylor of Prince- 
ton, former lieutenant governor, had 
charge of the music. President Wil- 
liams of Evansville introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Col. Van Or 
man, who made a very instructive and 
entertaining address. President Mc- 
Graw then turned the meeting over 
to Lieutenant Governor Henry, who 
introduced International President 
Gatton. The latter’s address was en- 
thusiastically received and all Kiwani- 
ans and guests pledged themselves 
100 per cent in support. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


LARGE inter-club meeting with 
800 guests present was held late 
this spring at Benicia, California, 
when that club had its ninth annual 
birthday party. Clubs represented at 
this gala affair were: Golden Gate, San 


Francisco; Sacramento; Red Bluff, 
Vallejo; Napa; Martinez; Eastlake, 
Oakland; Oakland; Richmond; Pitts- 


burg and San Francisco, California. 
President J. M. Barkley of the host 
club presided and in a very pleasing 
manner extended a welcome to the vis- 
itors and introduced the guests at the 
speakers’ table and several of the 
members of the Benicia club on whose 
shoulders fell the responsibility for the 
success of the evening, prominent 
among whom was L. H. Hamann, gen- 
eral chairman. Guests of honor in- 
cluded Governor Frank Fox of the Cal- 
ifornia-Nevada District, Governor F. 
H. Merriam of the State of California 
and member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Long Beach, and Senator Thomas Mc- 
Cormack of Rio Vista, California. Dis- 





The Kiwanis Club of Benicia, California, was host recently at a large inter-club meeting and birth- 
Pictured above, from left to right: Mrs. R. H. Mann, wife of Lieutenant Governor Mann 


of Division VIII of the California-Nevada District; District Governor Frank Fox; President James 
Barkeley of the Benicia club; Frank Merriam of the Long Beach Club, Governor of the State of 
California; and Mrs. Barkeley. 
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trict Secretary-Treasurer Fred S. Kis- 
temann and Mrs. Kistemann of Oak- 
land and Past Governor Wendell 
Thomas and Mrs. Thomas of San Jose 
were also in attendance. 

Governor Merriam and District Gov- 
ernor Fox made short talks and the 
musical part of the program included 
numbers by a male quartet and sev- 
eral solos by E. P, Dalton. Commun- 
ity singing led by Forrest V. Routt of 
Martinez played an important part in 
the spirit of good fellowship that pre- 
vailed at the gathering. 

An inter-club meeting of Calexico 
was held recently with members from 
the Los Angeles, Brawley and Calexi- 
co, California, and the Yuma, Arizona, 
clubs attending. The entire program 
was prepared and put on by members 
of the Los Angeles club. The princi- 
pal speaker was Judge LeRoy Dawson, 
who discussed “Present Traffic Prob- 
lems.’”’ Other speakers were John F. 
Eastwood, president of the Los An- 
geles club and O. G. Dawton, past 
president of that club. Vocal selec- 
tions by Kiwanian C. B. Liljekvist. 


MICHIGAN 


HE clubs in Division VI met re- 
. cently as guests of the Monroe club. 
Approximately 170 Kiwanians were 
present, representing ten clubs — 
Ecorse, Wayne, Plymouth, Ann Ar- 
bor, Chelsea, Wyandotte, Ypsilanti, 
Dearborn, East Dearborn and Monroe. 
The opening remarks after dinner were 


made by President Robert 
Meier of the Monroe club, 
and Mayor Daniel A. 
Knaggs welcomed the vis- 
itors. The meeting was 
later presided over by 
President Fred B. McKay 
of the Ypsilanti club and 
lieutenant governor of 
Division VI, who called up- 
on the president of each 
club for a brief report 
on the activity of his club 
during the past four 
months. Immediate Past 
District Governor Joseph 
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G. Prance, District Secre- This handsome Fellowship Chest is making the rounds from club 


tary Forney W. Clement 
and International Trustee Claude A. 
Dock, gave short talks, followed by the 
principal address of the evening by 
District Governor Ben Dean. 

Division III held its divisional meet- 
ing with the Muskegon club as host. 
Fifty Kiwanians were present, includ- 
ing delegations not only from Grand 
Rapids and Mount Pleasant in Division 
III, but also from Lansing, Michigan, 
and Cleveland, Ohio. Each of the past 
lieutenant governors since 1930 spoke 
briefly—Henry Bauknecht, Fred Myer, 
Frank Smith and Ben Dean (now dis- 
trict governor). The presidents of the 
Grand Rapids, Mount Pleasant and 
Muskegon clubs reported on the ac- 
complishments of their clubs during 
the present year. Governor Dean gave 
the principal address, which was en- 
thusiastically received. The Muskegon 


London, Ontario, Honors London, Kentucky 


HE Kiwanis Club of London, Ken- 

tucky, which was built last fall, was 
presented with the Canadian Union 
Jack recently by Gordon Gauld of the 
London, Ontario, club at an inter-club 
meeting when approximately 125 were 
present. Corbin, Kentucky, the spon- 
soring club for London, Kentucky, had 
a representation of 29 at the meeting; 
other clubs represented were: Harlan, 
Middlesboro, Barbourville, London and 
Somerset, Kentucky, and Jellico, Ten- 


nessee. 

Captain Gauld in his presentation 
pressed the need of the continued fel- 
lowship and goodwill that now exists 





between the United States and Can- 
ada. He related the history of the 
Canadian flag from its beginning to 
the present Canadian flag which the 
London, Kentucky, club was honored 
to receive. Charles Chandler of the 
London, Kentucky, club responded to 
the presentation in a fitting manner. 

Among the guests at the meeting 
were: Lieutenant Governor James T. 
Adams of Corbin, President Robert A. 
Blair, also of Corbin; Hanley Gaddie, 
past lieutenant governor, and Presi- 
dent Harry Carr, both of Pineville, 
Kentucky; and H. C. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Middlesboro club. 





Taking part in the inter-club meeting held at ‘London, Kentucky, when that club was presented with 
the Canadian Union Jack by the London, Ontario, 


club were, reading from left to right: Charles 


Chandler of the London, Kentucky, club, who made the acceptance speech; Lieutenant Governor 
James T. Adams of Division III of the Kentucky-Tennessee District; Captain Gordon Gauld of the 


Ontario, club, 


the presentation, and President J. W. Crook of the 


to club in Division IX of the Ohio District. 


club provided a very delightful pro- 
gram on this occasion. 

Members of the Windsor, Ontario, 
club recently dedicated the new Can- 
adian flag purchased by the Pontiac 
club. A similar program is recom- 
mended to other clubs near the inter- 
national boundary. 


OHIO 


IWANIANS of Division IX feel con- 
fident that their Fellowship Chest, 
pictured below, is the most handsome 
of the various divisional chests which 
make their rounds from club to club, 
finally to become the property of the 
club making the finest attendance rec- 
ord. The chest was designed and built 
by a student, Angelo Ferrando, in the 
Industrial Arts Department of Ashta- 
bula High School. Even before it as- 
sumed its present form it did consid- 
erable traveling as it is fashioned from 
mahogany obtained from an old Pull- 
man car. It is handsomely carved in 
relief and the top carries the words, 
“Fellowship” and ‘We Build,” en- 
closed in a circle of the conventional 
Kiwanis rope. The front has a small 
panel with “Citizenship in Service’ 
carved in relief, while the ends have 
the Kiwanis International seal. Both 
the top and bottom have finely molded 
edges. The inside is lined with Ki- 
wanis blue velvet and the exterior is 
finished in antique mahogany. Not 
only is it a fine piece of handcraft, but 
it was designed to meet the high ideals 
for which Kiwanis stands, a tribute to 
Kiwanis by a future citizen. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE spring conference and _ inter- 

club meeting of Division II was 
held at New Kensington with every 
club present. President James G. Grif- 
fiths of the New Kensington club gave 
the address of welcome and inter-club 
chairman Fred I. Lyle introduced the 
guests. Lieutenant Governor G. Web- 
ber Knight introduced Governor Frank 
E. Finley, who was followed by Dis- 
trict Secretary Donald Eaton. The 
principal address of the evening was 
made by Lynn G. Adams, superinten- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Police. 
N. V. B. Ziegler of New Kensington 
led the group singing and Mrs. George 
Kennedy sang solos. 
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® Brockton, Massachusetts, 
Works to Save Elm Trees 


Realizing that the American elm 
trees, one of New England’s heritages 
from earliest days, are doomed to de- 
struction unless the disease which is 
attacking them is eradicated shortly, 
the Brockton club sent letters to other 
clubs in Massachusetts and communica- 


tions of some sort all over New 
England, appealing to service clubs 
to save these majestic trees so 


closely connected with American his- 
tory. It is an educational campaign, 
asking Kiwanians to help spread the 
information that elm trees should be 
observed and when they show any- 
thing wrong, the town forester, select- 
man or the county extension agent 
should be notified. Secretary Elroy S. 
Thompson has been appointed field rep- 
resentative in this project by the Mas- 
sachusetts Forest and Park Associa- 
tion, a voluntary organization which 
has accomplished much in conserva- 
tion work. 


® Astoria, New York, 
Sponsors Speaking Contest 


An extemporaneous speaking con- 
test among the students of the Bryant 
High School was conducted by this 
club, which donated a gold medal as 
first prize. Mr. Arthur House was the 
winner, reports Martin Nelson, imme- 
diate past president. At a recent club 
meeting the winner gave another talk 
on the subject of Kiwanis. 

This is a very good idea for other 
clubs as it involves little expense 
and it brings to the members an idea 
of what the younger generation grow- 
ing up thinks of Kiwanis. In this case 
the speaker complimented Kiwanis on 
contributing largely to social advance- 
ment and improvements. 


® Ames, lowa, Broadcasts 
Vocational Guidance Programs 


A series of ten vocational guidance 
broadeasts were made over Station 
WOL by the Vocational Guidance 
Committee of the Ames club. The 
programs were in the form of a round- 
table discussion and the broadcasts 
included such topics as “How Young 
People Find Out What- They Can Do 
Best”; ‘What Will It Take to Become 
a Good Business Man?’”; and “Are 
There Enough Teachers Today?” 





Club Acctivities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


® Bluefield, West Virginia, 
Entertains CCC Boys 


A recent project of the Bluefield 
club was designed to bring cheer and 
entertainment to an isolated camp of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, lo- 
cated in the mountains 15 miles from 
the city. The seven ministers who are 
members of the club invited the lads 
to their churches for special services. 
Afterwards members of their respec- 
tive congregations had the young for- 
estry workers as guests for dinner in 
their homes. A few days later the 
Bluefield club visited the camp, ate 
supper with the boys and presented a 
varied entertainment program with 
the cream of the club’s talent. 


®@ Anti-Diphtheria Campaign at 
Greenville, South Gartime 

An intensive anti-diphtheria cam- 
paign was conducted by the club for 
a month during the spring. Clinics 
were held at various places in the 
county and the inoculations were of- 
fered free of charge to children of 
any family which was unable to pay 
for the toxin. The only requirement 


was that each child had to have a 
permit from his family physician, the 
Red Cross or the Salvation Army. 


’ 
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During the club’s 1934 campaign, 
approximately 3,000 under-privileged 
children were immunized against this 
disease and only about half of that 
number needed treatment this year. 
A recent comment by the Greenville 
Health Department in a local news- 
paper read, “The Anti-Diphtheria Cam- 
paigns of the Kiwanis club have meant 
a great deal to the city; prevalence 
of this disease has been cut to one- 
fourth of what it used to be and by 
1940, if such good work is kept up, 
diphtheria will be one of the really 
rare diseases and will be practically un- 
known here.” 


@ Prescott, Arizona, Completes 
Playground Project 


Prescott Kiwanians are justly proud 
of the municipal playground project 
which they recently completed. There 
is a field for baseball, football, and 
track events and native rocks have 
been cleverly used in the construction 
of the bleachers. A stadium has been 
erected, as well as an unusually dec- 
orative wall around the playground 
made of native rock. Two tennis 
courts have also been completed, with 
rock seats accommodating 400 specta- 
tors. Now for some keen competition! 


~~ 
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Fifty residents of Titusville, Florida, and vicinity who have attained the age of 70 years or more 


were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Titusville recently at its annual banquet for these “elderly 


friends.”” Each guest was introduced and presented with a bouquet of flowers. 
ceremonies and W. O. 


e Scottsmoor club was master of 


Titusville club, delivered the 





C. J. Ferguson of 
B. Chittenden, past president of the 
address. 
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This fine stone cabin, the erection of which was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Fairbury, Nebraska, 
was dedicated recently. It is being used by the five boy scout troops in Fairbury. Members of the 
Kiwanis Sub provided most of the funds for materials. 





The Kiwanis Club of Elberton, Georgia, recently had as their guests the Geography of Georgia class 
of the Georgia State College for Women at Milledgeville, Georgia. 








In the Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, New Jersey, are three men whose sons are also members. 
They are, reading from left to right, William A. Faunce and Harold W. Faunce; J. Haines Lippin- 
cott and Jack Lippincott; Henry W. Leeds and Robert W. Leeds. The three elder Kiwanians are all 
charter members, Mr. Faunce being a director, also, a post which he has twice filled, and Mr. 
Leeds, past president of the club and « former lieutenant governor in the New Jersey District. 
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® Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Completes Boy Scout Cabin 


The five boy scout troops in Fairbury 
now have a permanent home, thanks 
to the efforts of the Fairbury Kiwanis 
club which sponsored the erection of 
a fine cabin, 18 x 26 feet, built of na- 
tive stone. The walls of the cabin are 
a foot thick, the rocks being of various 
sizes of red and yellow sandstone, 
limestone, green and moss-covered 
rocks and niggerheads. Most of the 
lumber came from old box cars do 
nated by the Rock Island Railroad 
which also donated seven plush railway 
coach chairs. 

In the cabin is a large fireplace 
above which is the Scout emblem. On 
the outside, above the door, is the Ki- 
wanis emblem. At the north end, in 
the gable, is an American flag in the 
true colors, with 48 stars, made of 
shaped galvanized iron. 

President Virgil Marshall presided 
at the formal dedication. He presented 
the key of the cabin to W. F. Cramb, 
designer of the building, who in a 
brief address recognized those who 
had a part in the work, especially the 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work, 
headed by Arthur S. Dodgson, R. P 
Luce, Morris Spier and L. F. Schroeder 


@ Elberton, Georgia, Enter- 
tains Geography Students 

Elberton Kiwanians had as thei 
guests recently the Geography of 
Georgia class of the Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women at Milledgeville, 
Georgia. In line with their work of 
studying the natural resources of the 
State, the class of 25, accompanied 
by their teacher, Mrs. Fern E. Dorris, 
came to Elberton as Kiwanis guests to 
study Elbert County granite. Upon 
arrival they were given a reception at 
the Samuel Elbert hotel, then driven 
out to one of the largest quarries, 
where officials of the quarry pointed 
out interesting facts about granite and 
showed them the actual work of quar- 
rying. The students were then guests 
at the Kiwanis luncheon meeting when 
an interesting program was put on for 
them and each member of the class 
was given a granite souvenir. A beau- 
tiful polished and lettered pape. 
weight of granite was presented to 
Mrs. Dorris. In the afternoon the 
class was taken through several of the 
granite finishing sheds where the) 
were shown in detail the work of cut 
ting, polishing, lettering and shipping 
the granite. 


® Waukegan, Illinois, Conducts 
Marble Tournament 

Over 900 school boys participated in 
the club’s annual marble tournament 
held among the grade schools of the 
city. Fifteen Kiwanians acted as judges 
at the various schools, prizes being 
given the winners from each school 
and also three prizes for first, second 
and third places in the finals. 
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able back wash of war. The spirit of 
repudiation took possession of political 
parties. Republicans won on a promise 
of prosperity and Democrats on a 
pledge of economy. Both defaulted, But 
We are passing out of the era of sub- 
versive standards into a reign of fidel- 
ity. “The mills of the gods grind slow 
but they grind exceeding fine.’’ We are 
coming to understand that men, insti- 
tutions and nations who repudiate 
pledges, themselves by repudiation are 
destroyed. With return to reason, 
Fidelity is seen once more in its old 
accustomed place in the guiding con- 
stellation that has not failed us in the 
past. 

Has’ Kiwanis International been 
faithful to its trust? At the beginning 
of this administrative year, your Board 
of Trustees adopted a platform and 
made pledges. With business conditions 
none too good, they debated whether 
to retrench, intrench or to climb out 
of the trenches and advance. We de- 
cided to go forward. Loyal and enthu- 
siastic membership is the first requisite 
in any forward movement, hence the 
policy to rededicate Kiwanians to the 
ideals and purposes of our organiza- 
tion. Five thousand new members en- 
tered Kiwanis this year. I believe every 
last one of them has a clear concep- 
tion of his obligations. New and old 
members have been chained to Kiwanis 
by an aggressive program of education 
and participation. Not only have Ki- 
wanians themselves been informed 
about Kiwanis but the radio public has 
had twelve allopathic doses of Kiwanis 


education. We are indebted to the 
Columbia and National Broadcasting 


Companies and to the Public Press for 
codperation without remuneration. 

Your Board set its net for the recap- 
ture of the force Kiwanis has trained 
during the years, by recalling to serv- 
ice past officers of clubs, districts and 
International. The old timers helped 
more than they themselves know in 
leadership training, in division and in- 
ter-club meetings, in building new 
clubs, in service to clubs with special 
problems and in Kiwanis Progress 
Week. Clubs and districts that called 
upon the stored-up wisdom and expe- 
rience of past officers made the greater 
progress. 

Your Board promised leadership 
training for new officers and commit- 
teemen of International, districts and 
clubs. This promise was fulfilled with a 
series of conferences the like of which 
have never been offered by any other 
service organization. This year the 
great advance was in club leadership, 
the very place where it was most 
urgently needed. 

A requisite of growth is life. In order 
to enliven and enrich club programs, 
Headquarters continues to serve as a 
melting pot into which is poured the 
experience of all clubs. Each month out 


Guiding Stars (Carrington) 


(From page 293) 


of the pot comes a bulletin of program 
and board suggestions. In addition a 
committee has completed a_ booklet 
“Builders’ Supplies for Program Com- 
mittees” which will be off the press 
soon, Another new committee is collect- 
ing gems of Kiwanis prose and poetry 
to be published in book form when 
funds permit. Previews of both these 
books are among the exhibits of this 
convention. 

Another promise this year was new 
clubs and increased membership. Since 
Toronto, thirty-eight new clubs have 
been chartered and five thousand new 
members have been added to the roll. 

More field service was promised. 
Field service has been doubled. 

Additional service from Headquar- 
ters was promised. Not one single re- 
quest has been refused or ignored. 


Concise, practical five-point pro- 
grams were promised, International 


committees produced sparkling gems 
upon which every club could fix and 
focus its activities, 

Codperative counsel and advice of an 
International officer was promised each 
governor and each International com- 
mittee chairman. The consultation plan 
worked well. 

More effective official visits by lieu- 
tenant governors were promised. Offi- 
cial visits have never been more numer- 
ous or more complete. Lieutenant gov- 
ernors are the unsung heroes of Ki- 
wanis. 

What about club activities? For more 
than a decade all clubs have done 
worthy work in one or more objectives. 
But only 2.5% of clubs engaged in all 
five objectives. Since January more 
than 10% of clubs have done worthy 
work, not only in the five objectives 
but also in the three special objectives 
of the year. With increased activity 
all along the line Kiwanis has balanced 
the budget, has fulfilled its promises 
and has kept the faith. 


* Hope 

The fifth guiding star is Hope. 
The blinding hate of war and its reper- 
cussions drove men into caves of fear 
and discouragement. But men braver 
than their fellows ventured out to dis- 
cover that the star of hope still hangs 
in heaven. Kiwanis believes that the 
hope of mankind is youth. On the 
Acropolis once stood a lovely temple 
dedicated to wingless victory, symbolic 
of the hope that victory without wings 
would never fly from Athens. The mar- 
tial victory which it celebrated is for- 
gotten, the temple a memory and 
Athens a scarred ruin, but the vic- 
tories won by the Athenians over mind 
and spirit are wingless and have been 
preserved as a priceless heritage for 
youth through all the ages. The wing- 
less victories of Kiwanis are its serv- 
ice to under-privileged children, to 
aspiring youth in its vocational quest 
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and to normal boys and girls who need 
adult help with problems more difficult 
than those faced by any generation in 
the past. The maintenance of adequate 
educational facilities, particularly those 
that develop character and directive 
education for the new leisure, the re- 
sult of the machine age, these too, will 
live long after we are gone, They, too, 
are wingless victories. Today “New 
Frontiers Challenge Kiwanis Pioneers.” 
The old physical frontiers of David 
Crockett are gone, but great human 
problems loom up on new social hori- 
zons. Let us blaze our trails by the 
light of that galaxy of guiding stars, 
Religion, Freedom, Democracy, Fidelity 
and Hope. 
Me we 


Definition of Good Will 


(From page 303) 

We in this generation can put gen- 
erations yet unborn in our debt by the 
fidelity with which we adhere to the 
great principles of international under- 
standing, stated with such emphatic 
warrant by our fathers’ forefathers. 
It is our bounden duty not only for the 
sake of our two countries but for man- 
kind throughout the world, that we, by 
a firm, true and resolute course of ac- 
tion, give proof to all nations that the 
ultimate object we pursue, the supreme 
purpose of our two nations, with re- 
gard to each other, is to develop and 
foster a friendship based upon under- 
standing and mutual good will. 

Let us be strong among the strong, 
and may our wholesome friendship be a 
symbol of trust, an understanding that 
admits of no jealousies, no suspicions, 
and makes impossible destruction from 
animosities for the solvent power of 
discord. 

If our two nations will, throughout 
the illimitable years, keep the strings 
in harmonious vibration, then never 
again will the rivers of this world run 
red with the blood, nor the sun be dark- 
ened by the souls of brave men homing 
back to men. Let us with one accord 
work and pray for the day when we 
shall see: 

Peace beginning to be 

Deep as the sleep of the sea, 

When the stars, 

Their faces glass, 

In its blue tranquillity: 

Hearts of men upon earth 

Never once still from their birth, 

To rest as the wild waters rest, 

With the colors of heaven on their 
breast. 


Love which is sunlight of peace, 
Age by age to increase, 

Till anger and hatred are dead, 
And sorrow and death shall cease: 
“Peace on earth and good will.” 
Souls that are gentle and still 
Hear the first music of this 

Far off, infinite, bliss. 
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anti-aircraft weapons ‘we are woefully 
behind the times.’ We have a similar 
story of naval weakness from our 
naval authorities. They tell us that 
we must add 146 ships and 371,000 
tonnage to our present fleet before our 
navy can compare favorably with the 
navies of other nations. 

“If all this is true, may we not ask 
what has become of the $10,000,- 
000,000 that has been spent on the 
army and navy in the last decade and 
a half? Where has the money gone? 
Whose pockets have been enriched by 
it? To spend ten billion dollars and 
have only a ‘third-rate navy’ and army 
that ranks sixteenth among the nations 
arouses a justifiable suspicion of in- 
excusable incompetence, negligence, 
and extravagance on the part of those 
who have supervised the expenditure 
of this enormous sum of the taxpayer’s 
money and a further suspicion that 
somebody has been guilty of a graft 
unparalleled in the peace-time history 
of American military affairs. It seems 
as clear as can be that Uncle Sam has 
been the victim of a gigantic racket— 
that he has been mercilessly robbed in 
the house of his ‘friends.’ It is time 
the nation called a halt on these ex- 
penditures until we know where and 
to whom the money is going and what 
we are receiving in return.” 


Equal Rights for All 


The fourth principle is this: Equal 
rights for all. I know that the moment 
a man uses the word “equal’’ some- 
body pictures a fifth horseman of the 
Apocalypse going about with the scis- 
sors in one hand and paper in the 
other, cutting the paper up into little 
jibs and giving them away. I am not 
talking about anything as nonsensical 
as that. I am talking about the foun- 
dation of equal opportunity beneath 
our people. They may grow as tall 
as they please, provided they do not 
hurt their brothers in growing. 

I am talking about that something 
that is fundamental to democracy. 
Democracy at the moment is chal- 
lenged by dictatorship. Communism 
challenges upon the left; Naziism chal- 
lenges upon the right, each repudiat- 
ing the fundamental concept of de- 
mocracy. In democracy we assume 
that there is to be conflict. We as- 
sume that there is to be the interplay 
of ideas. But in democracy the inter- 
play of ideas occurs under law and 
order. The minority is guaranteed 
civil liberties, so its opposition may 
be vocal, so that it may express its 
scrutinies, criticize and persuade, if 
need be, and become the majority in 
time, but it obeys the laws so long as 
it is the minority. The majority, in 
turn, is charged with the duty of gov- 
erning the country. We work out the 
interplay of ideas in that particular 
fashion. 


(From page 295) 


There are some people today who do 
not realize the imperative necessity 
of maintaining a democracy. They, 
too, would crush out civil liberties. 
They would crush out free speech. 

England has been so wise. England 
has always dignified the opposition. 
England calls it His Majesty’s opposi- 
tion. It becomes vocal. After a time 
the ideas are either answered or they 
are accepted. 

We must maintain that in these 
days, equal rights for all, the right to 
be well born in America. 

In India in 1912, 866 out of every 
1,000 babies born were dead at the 
end of the first year. The average 
rate for India is between 300 and 400 
per thousand per year; here, sixty; in 
New Zealand, twenty-five. They have 
gone beyond us, 

The right to be well born! The 
right to a home! The right to play! 
The right to an education! The right 
to work! 


Coédperation—Law of Progress 


The fifth principle is this: Codpera- 
tion and not selfish competition is the 
law of progress. We progress when we 
learn how to work together. This 
whole idea of the unrestricted play 
of free competition meaning progress, 
is nonsense. I remember the old days, 
in the classes in economics, professors 
said you simply had to have this free 
play of competition unrestricted; that 
it would all work out for the common 
good if you let it alone. Nonsense! 
We know better now. 

I happen to belong to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In the old days, if 
the Baptists built a church on one cor- 
ner, what did the Methodists do? We 
built one across the street. We were 
competing, trying to build the King- 
dom of God and violating one of the 
principles. Now we understand that if 
we are going to get anywhere religious- 
ly, we are going to enthrone a spiritual 
view of iife. The secularism of the day 
seems to be coming in upon us at flood 
tide. We dare not be wasting our ener- 
gies competing, setting up altar against 
altar. Rather, the time has come for us 
to work together. 

We are going to see that thing not 
only in religion, but we are going to 
see it in the field of international af- 
fairs. The nation that is heavy armed 
and swashbuckling doesn’t survive. 
The nation that learns how to codp- 
erate with another nation goes on. 

They tell me that down in Brazil 
there is an animal called the wild 
jackass. This animal had a difficult 
time because the beasts of the forest 
were coming in at night and killing 
the young ones. Finally they held an 
international convention of jackasses. 
After a time they decided they would 
put all the little wild jackasses in the 


center of the circle and put the older 
ones outside, with their heads in. If 
you can visualize that—the kicking 
apparatus out all the way around the 
outer circle. They tell me that when- 
ever any beasts of the forest tried to 
attack those wild jackasses after 
that, it was just too bad. They had 
no difficulty after that. 

The point of the story was this: If 
the wild jackasses of Brazil know how 
to codperate, why can’t we? 


Love—the Social Bond 


The last point, and the most import- 
ant is this: Love and not force is the 
social bond. I believe there is a right- 
ful place for the use of force under 
judicial sanction. I am not discussing 
that. I am asking the question, what 
is the power that holds the group to- 
gether? Is it an external something 
driving us together, or is it something 
within, of a cohesive nature binding 
us together? I think it is the latter. 
What is it that holds the family to- 
gether? Is it the fact that the father 
is stronger? No, it is something holier 
or more grand and more beautiful. 

Sometimes in giving commencement 
addresses I have seen some man ovt 
in front with tears in his eyes because 
some boy was about to receive a de- 
gree which was denied the father. 
The boy may be the least bit ashamed 
because father says “you was’”’ instead 
of “you were.’ How small is gram- 
mar! The reason the man has tears 
in his eyes is because something wells 
up in his soul of such a nature that 
when he sees his boy going beyond 
him, he can’t keep the tears back. 

I don’t know how to define love. I 
know Jesus of Nazareth relied upon 
that power to bind the group together. 
Love and not force is the social bond. 
I present it to you in the form of an 
illustration. 

Some time ago Richard Hedrick, the 
motion picture actor, a little fellow at 
that time, eight years of age, golden 
curly hair, came to speak to a group 
of Methodists. A Methodist confer- 
ence is a place where you can hear 
any subject discussed for any length 
of time. We had been there quite a 
length of time. We were rather tired. 
We wanted this little fellow to talk to 
us. He had just come over from 
school. He stood beside the pulpit. 
He said, “You will have to forgive me 
for coming over from school with my 
clothes all mussed up, but you wanted 
me to talk to you. In school we 
studied something very interesting. It 
is granite.” He held a book aloft and 
said, “Granite is wonderful. If I 
should let go, this book would fall. 
Granite would pull it right down.” 
He meant gravity. 

“There is something greater than 
granite, that is love. I will tell you 
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about it.” He told us this story, His 
mother tells me that he writes these 
stories; I can scarcely believe it. 

He said, “Once upon a time there 
was an angel up in heaven. The angel 
said to God, ‘God, I would like to go 
down and see all the people.’ God 
said, ‘All right, you may.’ 

“The angel came to the earth and 
walked around. After a time he came 
to a rose garden. ‘The beauty of the 
rose, I must take it to God.’ So,” 
said Richard, “he reached into the gar- 
den, broke a stem, took the rose in 
his hands, squeezed it tightly, put it 
down in the pocket of his toga.” He 
explained that a toga was a robe the 
Romans used to wear. 

He said, “The angel walked on a bit 
farther and came upon a boy. The 
boy had a smile upon his face, and 
the angel said, ‘The wonder of a boy’s 
smile is beyond the beauty of the rose. 
I must take this to God.’ So he 
reached out his hand and,” said Rich- 
ard, “he took the smile off the boy’s 
face, squeezed it tightly, put it down 
in the pocket of his toga. Walking 
on a little bit farther he came to a 
mother. The mother had a baby in 
her arms and was singing to it as only 
a mother knows how. The angel said, 
‘The glory of a mother’s love is be- 
yond the wonder of a boy’s smile or 
the beauty of the rose. I must take 
this back to God.’ So,” said Richard, 
“he reached out his arms like that, 
took the mother love in his arms, 
squeezed it tightly and put it down in 
the pocket of his toga. 

“Then he flew back to God. When 
he reached heaven he said to God, 
‘God, I had a grand time down there. 
I brought you some presents.’ He 
reached into his pocket to dig out the 
rose. (I can see the little actor, his 


face fell dejected.) But he couldn’t 
give the rose to God. The petals had 
all withered and fallen apart. 

“Never mind, God, I have some- 
thing else.’ He reached into his 
pocket to take out the smile of the boy 
and, lo,’ said Richard, “it had become 
the frown of a man. He couldn’t give 
that to God. Well, now, in disap- 
pointed fashion,’ said Richard, “he 
reached into his pocket to take out the 
love of the mother. Do you know, it 
was just the same in heaven as it was 
upon earth.” 

You may think I am dealing in the 
sentimental; I am not. Mother’s Day 
was a short time ago. We all know 
the reality of that which I am describ- 
ing. Love and not force is the social 
bond. You can’t love people outside 
your family the way you love your 
own little inner group. You can have 
good will and activity, which, after 
all, is the fundamental manifestation 
of the something called love. 

Into the changing world the Kiwan- 
ian goes. Do we go confused? Do 
we go blinded? Or do we go laying 
hold upon certain principles that have 
been driven home by the great re- 
ligious teachers of the centuries, that 
have been proved valid through the 
ages? 

Men and not things are the goal of 
social living. The solidarity of the 
human family. The supremacy of the 
common good. Equal rights for all. 
Codperation and not selfish competi- 
tion is the law of progress. Love and 
not force is the social bond. 

Upon these great ideas as founda- 
tion stones we build, and, as we build, 
I think we will build in such fashion 
that if the Great Master Builder were 
to come, He would be able to look 
upon the work and say, ‘Well done.” 


Youth in a Changing World (Shatford) 


(From page 807) 


del of peace? There is no power in 
the world comparable to this power, 
if we are to abolish war and bring in 
the reign of peace, that time “when the 
war drums throb no longer and the 
battle flags are furled in the parlia- 
ment of man, the Federation of the 
World.” 

These are the opinions and ideals 
of youth as revealed in that report now 
available for anybody who wants to 
understand it. Are they not good ideas? 
Do they not reveal to us that youth 
still possesses those qualities which 
can be built into a better world than 
we have ever known before? 

What are the resources at our com- 
mand for grappling with this problem? 
The only man who can face and handle 
changes is the man who gets his eye 
on the unchangeable things. There are 
immutable elements in life, and when 
we have once grasped them, we need 
not be afraid of the superficial or ac- 
cidental changes that occur without. 


Amongst these unchangeable things is 
the constancy of human nature. Hu- 
man nature, after all, is pretty much 
the same all across the centuries, and 
youth manifests certain qualities all 
down the years, and those qualities of 
youth are the available resources for 
our handling this present situation. 
Let me name them in a word or two. 
First there is the spirit of adventure. 
Youth always leaps to some high chal- 
lenge. When Captain Scott went to the 
Antarctic he called for volunteers and 
half the Merchant Marine of England 
sprang to the challenge. When Zee- 
brugge was attacked during the Great 
War and volunteers were called, in- 
volving a risk of almost certain death, 
half the men of the navy volunteered. 
Then there is the spirit of romance 
and the strength of youth. All of these 
are available for our time. Nobody 
questions that there is the possibility 
of heroic courage still slumbering in 
youth. It may be hindered, it may be 
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for a time frustrated, but all it needs 
is a proper kind of challenge. 

Once upon a time an arm of the 
British Navy was in the harbor of 
Arran in Scotland, a secure haven 
for ships. A great storm broke out- 
side, and the mountainous waves rolled 
in, threatening to tear the ships from 
their anchorage and smash them upon 
the rocks. What did the Admiral do? 
Did he order them to put out bigger 
anchors and stronger cables? Nothing 
of the kind. He ordered the cruisers 
to get up steam and sail out into the 
teeth of the raging gale, for he said, 
“There is more security on the high 
seas than there is in the landlocked 
harbor.” 

There is more security in adventure 
than there is in sitting still, and this is 
an hour when adventure is the very 
keynote of this Kiwanis convention. 

But there are two qualities that 
youth does not possess. One is wis- 
dom and the other is experience. These 
are the qualities of the elders, of those 
of mature years. Despite all the criti- 
cism of the past, the fathers hold in 
their hands today treasures for the 
use of youth. They must not scorn all 
that has gone before. Out of the years 
have come the accumulated ideals and 
the experience of humanity which are 
simply indispensable in meeting any 
new situation. We want wisdom more 
than we want knowledge, a fine dis- 
crimination and judgment and that is 
the bequest of age to youth. 

Kiwanians who have chosen voca- 
tional guidance for their special prov- 
ince will be interested to learn that 
only February last there was a conven- 
tion in Atlantic City on this matter of 
vocational guidance and they showed 
the way for getting the youth into jobs 
and some kind of employment. Roger 
Babson has a school for positions, and 
he tells us that eight out of every ten 
of his candidates find and hold a job. 
Youth needs to be guided, instructed, 
taught self-analysis to know them- 
selves, and then to find jobs. This or- 
ganization and kindred societies are 
able to do a magnificent piece of work. 

But, over and above all these things, 
we need the force of religion, for we 
eannot do this thing in our strength 
alone. We go forth in the strength of 
the Lord God of Hosts. Once I saw the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes 
enfolded together and above them was 
the little white flag with a cross on it. 
An American explained its meaning. 

He said, “That is the only flag that 
ever flies above the Stars and Stripes. 
It is the flag of religion, the flag that 
is on the ships when divine service is 
being conducted.” 

Above our social and national em- 
blems there is the emblem of religion, 
the power and dynamic which alone 
can bring us out of this pessimism and 
despair and set us upon the hills of 
peace and prosperity. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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American Democracy and Our Future 
(O’Ryan—F rom page 298) 


earnings but imposed whether the 
money is there to pay or not, was in- 
creased strikingly. What is the point? 
The point is that the income taxes are 
theoretically, at least, based upon your 
earnings. It seems fundamentally 
fair that if you have them you should 
pay a reasonable part of them for the 
support of the government, but the 
other taxes are pledge taxes. You 
have to pay whether you have an in- 
come or not, or go out of business. 
That system of taxation kept going 
up, up, up, as the ability of the people 
to pay any kind of income taxes kept 
going down, down, down. Figures are 
very informing. 

I have thus far referred to only 
federal taxes, but, according to the 
U. S. Census Bureau, there were in 
1932, 182,659 political units in the 
nation having the power to levy taxes 
and incur debt. That speaks for itself. 
I do not believe the truth has yet been 
revealed concerning the number of 
business concerns in this country, the 
destruction by bankruptcy of which is 
traceable solely to over-taxation. The 
same comment applies to mortgage 
foreclosures. The tax organism as a 
whole has become a cancerous growth, 
and only a major operation can re- 
store the nation’s financial health. 

The dependability of our American 
democracy is dependent upon the fol- 
lowing: an orderly world wherein wars 
are decreed to be unlawful and are 
suppressed by the organized police 
power of the world, as riots are now 
suppressed within nations. That can 
only be accomplished with the con- 
sent of the United States with its 
great man power and capacity to make 
war. 

The Federal Government must be 
restricted to the performance of its 
constitutional powers and its vast 
army of tax-eaters disbanded. This 
does not mean a return to the rugged 
individualism of Colonial days, or the 
application of the rule “every man 
for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost” or the abandonment of fed- 
eral concern for the common welfare 
and the pursuit of happiness, but it 
does mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment will confine itself to the field of 
leadership, scientific survey and advice 
in these matters, and leave to the 
states individually or in various com- 
binations, the determinations to be 
made in regard to the recommenda- 
tions of such leadership and advice. 

The present system is making vas- 
sals or wards of the states and of their 
peoples. Their de facto sovereignty 
should be restored. Better for us to 
be free though self-willed, than to be the 
dominated beneficiaries of a distant 
and centralized authority which neces- 
sarily must take from the people the 
cost of its own maintenance and of 
theirs. Each locality in the sense of 
the individual state or of state groups 
may thus determine their own tax 


burdens. In recent years a number 
of inter-state projects have been un- 
dertaken and completed by the joint 
and voluntary action of two or more 
states. I go further: If Louisiana 
wants Senator Huey Long, its people 
should not be interfered with in their 
enjoyment, or other emotion, at least, 
so long as he refrains from violation 
of the Federal Constitution. The 
rights and liberty of the states and 
their peoples will not be restored and 
the tax impositions of the Federal 
Congress upon the thrift and industry 
of the states and their peoples will not 
be restored and the tax impositions of 
the Federal Congress ypon the thrift 
and industry of the states will not be 
stopped by the political system. That 
can only be accomplished by organiza- 
tion on a national scale of the “‘brains”’ 
of the country with membership quali- 
fications of integrity, and disciplined 
habits. The middle-class families of 
America seem to be unrepresented in 
our political system. The organiza- 
tion of brains to represent them should 
muster a million men and women. 

We are not redistributing wealth. 
We may be destroying it. In a sub- 
stantial measure, we certainly are do- 
ing so through excessiv2 taxation. 
When great mansions and privately 
maintained hospitals and such enter- 
prises are by the force of taxation 
sold and turned into rooming houses 
or abandoned to the glass-shattering 
activities of the local hoodlums, that 
is destroying the wealth of America, 
not redistributing it. Our tax system 
may have some academic theories back 
of it, but what is needed is to recast 
it in terms of realism. As to our so- 
cialization objectives, we are handi- 
capped less by the opposition of 
blunted minds than we are by lack of 
realism. The mechanism of our plans 
is slowed down by the lag of inef- 
ficiency and a thick gum of self- 
serving sentimentalism applied by a 
horde of professional workers. 

As an organized monitor, irrespec- 
tive of party politics, we move into a 
new era of science, and the applica- 
tion of science to government can only 
be successful when such an organiza- 
tion, independent of party affiliation, 
sustained by the common interest in 
the public welfare, acts as a monitor, 
as a guide and adviser and as a super- 
visor of the present political party 
system of government, 

Finally, I believe that this democ- 
racy of ours, judged by the teachings 
of history, cannot survive for any 
great period of time without that type 
of organization and supervision. I 
believe that the great middle class of 
this country, to which I referred, will 
within a reasonable period of time, by 
proper organization, by the application 
of brain power, in lieu of emotional 
reactions, organize themselves and 
furnish effectively that character of 
organization and supervision. 
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(From previous page) 


Four hundred and forty-three years 
ago a man left the shores of Europe 
and embarked upon an uncharted sea. 

And now, after four and one-half 
centuries, we stand here with a new 
frontier before us and the old order 
behind us. Our equipment is better 
than Columbus possessed. We hold in 
our hands all the treasures of the past, 
and we have as our crew a body of 
youth surging with energy, ambitious 
for adventure, capable of high heroism. 
What better thing can we do than 
stand loyal to our tasks as did the 
pioneer discoverer of America? 

Behind him lay the great Azores, 

Behind the gates of Hercules 


Before him not a ghost of shores 

Before him only shoreless seas. 

Then spake the mate, ‘““Now must we pray 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral speak, what shall I say?” 
“Why, say ‘Sail on, and on and on.’” 
They sailed, they sailed 

Then spake the mate, 

“The wild sea shows its teeth tonight 
He curls his lip; he lies in wait 

With lifted teeth as if to bite. 


“Brave admiral speak but one kind word, 
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What shall we do when hope is gone? 
The words leaped like a leaping sword, 
‘Sail on, sail on, sail on and on.” 


Then pale and worn he walked the deck, 

And peered through darkness, Oh that 
night, 

Of all dark nights, and then a speck, 

A light, a light, a light, a light. 


It grew, a tiny flag unfurled, 

It grew to be time’s burst of dawn, 
He gained a world and gave that world 
Its grandest lesson, “On, sail on.” 


Canada Celebrates Dominion 


Day 
(From page 336) 


his to live and serve a united Canada. 
Well might Kingston do honour to his 
memory. 

Some advocates of union wished 
that the new country be known as the 
Kingdom of Canada, but for this was 
substituted the name Dominion. The 
Fathers of Confederation desired to 
see all British America eventually 
united, and the name was suggested 
by the significant biblical passage: 
“His Dominion shall be from sea even 
to sea and from the river even to the 
ends of the earth.” 

One by one the other British prov- 
inces joined with Canada, and today 
the Scriptures have been fulfilled. 
From Atlantic to Pacific, from the St. 
Lawrence River to the ends of habita- 
tion in the north stands a united 
British Dominion. Its industry and 
natural resources have been developed 
with the financial assistance of its 
neighbour, the United States, alongside 
which Canadians live in peace and har- 
mony, enjoying an equal freedom, 
gained by evolution and not by revo- 
lution, and which enables them to be 
loyal still to their king. 
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Kiwanis—Two Minute Messages 
(From page 310) 


are in the active participation of our 
club affairs. 

Morale is simply the spirit and the 
enthusiasm, the good will and the de- 
termination which has built Kiwanis. 
It waned right at the time when, of 
all periods of our history, it was 
needed the most. The _ re-establish- 
ment of the general morale to a point 
where Kiwanis looks and will continue 
to look toward bigger and more last- 
ing accomplishment has been the im- 
mediate concern of each succeeding 
administration. 

“New Frontiers Challenge Kiwanis 
Pioneers.” Let us meet that challenge 
with an organization recruited to full 
strength, mobilized under the banner 
of public affairs and sustained by a 
general, personal morale which will 
know no defeat. 


By CARL E. ENDICOTT 
Huntington, Indiana, 1932-1933 

HE theme of this convention is 

“New Frontiers Challenge Kiwanis 
Pioneers.” I like that because one of 
the chief causes of our. present 
troubles is the fact that we have 
alienated ourselves from the spirit of 
the pioneer. And most of us agree 
that the intrcduction of the spirit of 
the pioneer and all that the pioneer 
stands for in human progress has been 
the impetus for all true achievement 
and all definite accomplishment. 

To the pioneer, all worth-while 
things came as a challenge. From the 
very beginning of man’s struggle 
toward somewhere, he had to show 
heroic qualities of will and labor. The 
unknown sea had to be faced as a 
challenge. The unblazed forest with 
no trail leading to any other habita- 
tion of civilization likewise presented 
a challenge. And man became a 
builder by using the trees of that 
forest for the construction of his 
home and his ship. 

Now, since there are no more forests 
to conquer and no more unknown seas 
to challenge, we must look for our 
new frontiers in the realm of human 
relationship, a thing we should have 
done long ago, because all our 
troubles have come always, not from 
material things but from human re- 
lationships. We must use our great 
objectives to construct that spiritual 
house which alone qualifies us as pio- 
neer builders. Let’s use the Golden 
Rule as the foundation of this house. 
Let’s shingle it with patriotism and 
love of country and respect for the 
flag. Let’s use our own souls as the 
windows through which can shine the 
love of God. Let’s have a dining 
room where good fellowship can reign 
supreme. Let’s make a library filled 
with the records of clean lives and 
worth-while activities. Then let’s con- 
struct a great big nursery, up above, 
nearest to God, and that nursery will 


belong to all the under-privileged of 
the world. 

That’s the spiritual house I chal- 
lenge you to build with these objec- 
tives as our tools—thus conquering 
these new frontiers and becoming Ki- 
wanis pioneers of human relationships. 


By JOSHUA L. JOHNS 

Appleton, Wisconsin, 1933-1934 

Y subject is ‘‘Citizenship.” Ki- 

wanians have learned in the past 
twenty years, as have all other citi- 
zens, that the fundamental problems 
of citizenship are the same in all free 
countries. 

Everywhere in human society, two 
principles have been and are now at 
work, antagonistic to each other, yet 
each is essential to the well-being of 
civil society. 

These are the principle of obedience 
and the principle of independence. 
The former, carried to excess, gives 
despotism. The latter, carried to ex- 
cess, and generally diffused through a 
people, ends in anarchy. 

The United States and Canada have 
amicably adjusted themselves to these 
two principles and, as a result, we have 
what we call free governments. 

In order for popular government to 
succeed, we must all be capable of 
citizenship and serve our countries 
well. Upon this we must stand or fall. 
This requires intelligence, self-control 
and a conscience. We may have our 
faults but, unquestionably, our citi- 
zenships rest upon a more solid foun- 
dation today than perhaps in any 
other country of the globe. 

Freedom, justice, popular enlighten- 
ment, progress in all arts and comforts 
of life exist with us on a more com- 
prehensive scale than history has ever 
known. Rescuing the common citizen 
from obscurity, endowing him with 
self-respect, dignity and social and 
economic opportunity—this is our con- 
tribution to human progress. Do not 
forget that the responsibility for 
forming ideals and fixing responsibility 
does not rest with statesmen alone. 

It belongs now, perhaps as never 
before, to the intellectual leaders of 
our two countries and especially to 
those who are teachers in schools and 
universities, also the press, radio, and 
moving pictures. All of these agen- 
cies, which have a free hand, can in- 
spire our citizenship with a love of 
truth and honor, with a high sense of 
the obligations of citizenship, and 
especially those who hold public of- 
fice. 

Great opportunities lie ahead of us, 
and there is much we may accomplish 
for the future of our two great coun- 
tries. The foundations have already 
been laid, where the fabric of an en- 
lightened and steady advancing civili- 
zation may be reared. 

We have golden opportunities to 
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show what an intelligent, zealous and 
interested citizenship may do for hap- 
piness for our countries, and enable 
us to become what our founders hoped 
we might be—models for other nations 
which have emerged recently into the 
sunlight of freedom. 


A. Convention Rich in Music 


(From page 826) 


from that city, a total group of over 80 
boys, as well as vocal soloists. This 
band stirred the convention and San 
Antonio by their fine work and to 
Charles Moreau and Director Pike we 
owe a special debt of gratitude. Here 
is another example of marvelous ac- 
tivity by a club through the sponsor- 
ship and financing of a group of boys. 

George W. Campbell of the Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, club did some most effec- 
tive song leading, as did “Grandma” 
Webb of Springfield, Missouri, the song 
“leaderess’”’ of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas District. 

The Mexican Tipica Orchestra, a 
group of most talented artists, which 
came to us through the courtesy of the 
National Railways of Mexico, and the 
Missouri Pacific Lines, brought cheers 
from the audience as they played and 
sang the folk and ranch songs of Mexi- 
co. Everyone a leading Mexican solo- 
ist! 

All of these artists appeared on con- 
vention programs, conference sessions, 
luncheons, special dinners, and district 
dinners. In addition they gave per- 
formances at hospitals, orphanages 
and homes, as well as the four radio 
stations in San Antonio. All in all 282 
musical numbers were given during 
the four days of the convention. Is 
it any wonder then that we owe these 
artists so much for their part in mak- 
ing the program a success? 

Unheard, unseen and unsung was 
the chairman of the San Antonio Mu- 
sic Committee, C. M. Smith, without 
whose aid and untiring efforts much 
of our work would have been impossi- 
ble. To him we wish to express our ap- 
preciation. 

R. A. Laslett Smith of Newark, New 
Jersey, was awarded first prize for a 
march song, submitted in the second 
annual song contest and G. Roy Fen- 
wick of Hamilton, Ontario, was winner 
of the hymn type of song. 

Great credit is due the 115 Kiwan- 
ian singers who made up the Interna- 
tional chorus, which thrilled the con- 
vention audience. It was remarkable 
that such a good chorus could be re- 
cruited in such impromptu manner and 
perform so nobly on such short notice. 
With just a bit more preliminary or- 
ganization, to allow time for a few re- 
hearsals, this chorus can be a leading 
feature at succeeding conventions. 

Credit should also be given the 
Alamo Junior Drum Corps, an all-girl 
organization sponsored by San An- 
tonio merchants, who met special 
trains. Buglers from Central Catholic 
High School marched with the Corps. 
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Resolutions Adopted at San Antonio 


cere appreciation for courtesies ex- 
tended: 

To Honorable James VY. Allred, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Texas; 

To Honorable C. K. Quin, Mayor of 
San Antonio, and the City Commission- 
ers who so courteously extended to us 
the use of the furnished auditorium, 
Sunken Gardens, and other facilities for 
the purpose of this convention and to 
Jean Wildenstein, manager of the audi- 
torium, for his complete coédperation; 

To the Police Department, Owen Kil- 
day, chief, and his staff; the Fire De- 
partment, J. G. Sarren, chief, and his 
staff; 

To A. J. McKenzie of the Chamber of 
Commerce for his full, complete and 
courteous coédperation with the conven- 
tion committees; 

To Arthur Pfeil, Secretary of the 
Convention Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, for his untiring efforts in 
completing necessary arrangements for 
our comfort and convenience; 

To Jacob Rubiola, Park Commission- 
er, for many courtesies extended in the 
use of the Sunken Gardens and to our 
complete comfort; 

To Phil Wright, Fire and Police 
Commissioner, for his courtesy and co- 
éperation in traffic matters and escort 
facilities; 

To the Packer System for their ef- 
forts in extending a welcome to visit- 
ing Kiwanians; 

To E. A. Menard, manager, and to 
the San Antonio Country Club, for the 
privileges and courtesies extended to 
the ladies; and to the Willow Springs 
Golf and Country Club for the privi- 
leges extended to the men in connec- 
tion with the Golf Tournament; 

To the San Antonio Hotel Associa- 
tion and the Gunter, Plaza, St. An- 
thony, Blue Bonnet, Robert E. Lee, 
Menger Hotel, Lanier Hotel and their 
respective staffs, who have contributed 
so much to our comfort; 


“Two 


States and Canada, together with the 
rest of the world, are striving for 
recovery from the depression caused by 
the late war, and I believe that the 
United States and Canada agree that 
no nation in economic isolation from 
the others can possibly work for abso- 
lute recovery. Regardless of our self- 
sufficiency, of our natural resources, of 
our physica] isolation, we cannot be- 
come economically independent of the 
world. The development of transporta- 
tion, of aviation and communication 
have linked the nations of the world 
closely together, and each nation must 
be influenced by the success or failure 
of the other nations in endeavoring to 
work out its salvation. 


(From page 313) 


To the Rotary Club, Datus Proper, 
President; Optimist Club, Sam Gold- 
farb, President; Lions Club, Barney 
Sadovsky, President; Conopus Club, 
Dr. P. I. Nixon, President; and their 
respective members for codperation 
and assistance in the success of our 
convention. 

To the San Antonio Public Service 
Company; Porter Loring; Joseph Nix; 
and George G. Geyer, manager, and the 
Gebhardt Chile Company for kindly 
assistance and codperation; 

To the Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma 
City for arranging for the presence of 
the Oklahoma City Boys’ Band and the 
“Honor Patrol” of the Junior Police; 

To the following entertainers and to 
their sponsors who have contributed 
so much to our enjoyment: Mrs. Court- 
ney Proffitt, E] Paso, Texas; Stanley 
Addington, Raymondville, Texas; Cam- 
eron McLean, Royal Oak, Michigan; 
Angelo Cortese, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Mrs. F. R. Collard, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; El Paso Kiwanis Quartet, El 
Paso, Texas; San Benito Quartet, San 
Benito, Texas; El Paso Glee Club, El 
Paso, Texas; Ponca City Glee Club, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma; Tipica Mexican 
Band, Mexico City, Mexico; Oklahoma 
City Boys’ Band, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; San Benito Trio, San Benito, 
Texas; Corpus Christi Trio, Corpus 
Christi, Texas; Taylor Trio, Taylor, 
Texas; Little Rock Quartet, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Oak Cliff-Dallas Trio 
and Junior Webster, Dallas, Texas; 

To the clubs of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley who contributed grapefruit juice as 
a delectable thirst quencher; 

To Brackenridge High School who 
furnished girls to take: part in Mon- 
day night’s pageant; 

To members of the Oklahoma City 
“Honor Patrol” for their courteous as- 
sistance in many different ways at the 
convention; 

To the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 


who directed cars on Tuesday’s drive 
and served refreshments; 

To the organizations who furnished 
autos to the Transportation Commit- 
tee, not already listed, including Break- 
fast Club; Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; Real Estate Board; Advertis- 
ing Club; City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Presidents’ Council; Woman’s 
Club; American Legion Auxiliary; 
Bexar County Medical Association 
Auxiliary; Bexar County Dental Asso- 
ciation Auxiliary; Boy Scout Execu- 
tives; Retail Merchants’ Association; 
Junior Business and _ Professional 
Women; Automobile Dealers; Histori- 
cal Landmark Association; Tuesday 
Musical Club; Council of Catholic 
Women; Children’s Shelter; County 
Officials; and any other organizations 
which have assisted and contributed to 
the success of the convention, trans- 
portation and entertainment of our 
members and guests. 

To all of the individual clubs and 
districts, committeemen and members 
who have contributed of their time, 
thought, effort and money to the suc- 
cess of this convention; and to all of 
the residents of San Antonio who have 
contributed in any degree to our com- 
fort, entertainment and happiness, we 
express our thanks and appreciation. 


In Appreciation of 
Secretary and Staff 

RESOLVED that we, the delegates, visi- 
tors and members of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional attending this Nineteenth Con- 
vention do hereby express’ our 
appreciation to the various chairmen 
and committeemen and to Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker, his staff, and their 
assistants, who have so graciously and 
freely contributed of their time, 
thought and effort to the success of 
this convention, and to our comfort 
and entertainment. 


Nations Great and Free’ (Heinz) 


(From page 302) 


The English-speaking nations stand 
for democracy, for capitalism and free- 
dom or liberalism. 

In Europe we have Fascism, Nazism 
and Communism, The leaders of all 
these movements promise their follow- 
ers a safer and better individual and 
national life, yet they are bereft of all 
personal rights and liberties and sub- 
ject to dictatorship. 

Is it not significant that it was the 
three most highly democratized nations 
of the world, France, the British Em- 
pire and the United States, which did 
most to win the war against central- 
ized autocracies? It has also been the 
governments of these three countries 
which have been the most stable in the 


trying years since the war. Does not 
the history of civilization show that 
man from his beginning has struggled 
up through savagery and barbarism; 
has suffered all the ills that can be con- 
ceived, but has slowly conquered and 
risen in spiritual and mental capacity? 
This advance has come from only free 
play of mind and spirit. The vision of 
freedom and the liberation of the hu- 
man spirit from its bondage is the real 
incentive to progress, the lure of our 
race in its ceaseless striving for the 
future, 

There is no freedom of man’s spirit 
under any form of dictatorship. Civili- 
zation cannot progress or survive which 
puts men’s minds in chains and forbids 
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free exploitation of ideas. 

The democracy and liberalism of the 
English-speaking people has led the 
way of the progress of civilization. 
They stand today challenged yet firm 
in their strength and power of spirit 
and might. Is there not a responsibility 
of leadership upon them for a definite 
and lasting peace, and cannot this be 
accomplished by precept and example 
among themselves? 

Is it not possible for the English- 
speaking nations to initiate and en- 
courage economic stability among the 
nations of the world by endeavoring to 
improve world trade, establish stabil- 
ity of world currency and promote com- 
merce and create a spirit of codpera- 
tion? Out of these will surely issue a 
common policy for the maintenance of 
a lasting peace. In a broad and con- 
structive spirit we must attack our eco- 
nomie problems and establish in Eu- 


rope the normal flow of commerce. May 
we of the United States and Canada, 
mindful of our inherent blessings, 
realize that our future happiness is 
largely dependent upon world happi- 
ness, and may we ever strive to main- 
tain and develop and augment the 
friendly relationship which has existed 
between the United States and Canada 
for so many years, not only from the 
advantage of our own welfare but in 
the hope that we might have a part in 
the adjustment of world affairs? 

Let us always see and think in the 
words of Mr. Huntington: 


“Two empires by the sea, 
Two nations, great and free, 
One anthem raise. 
One race of ancient fame, 
One tongue, one faith, we claim, 
One God whose glorious name 
We love and praise.” 


Convention Brevities 
(From page $80) 


“Dual representation in Kiwanis of- 
ficially means two members from each 
classification,” wrote Mrs. Joe Mar- 
desich of San Pedro, California in a 
report she and Joe had printed for 
the members of that club and their 
wives. “By taking a few liberties, one 
might interpret dual classification as 
meaning a Kiwanian with his wife in 
the background, manifesting interest, 
devotion, perhaps sacrifice, the invisi- 
ble means of support. 

“In the beautiful patio of the Span- 
ish Governors’ Palace in San Antonio is 
a wishing well, a quaint old well sur- 
mounted by a wrought iron cross. Those 
who believed in fairies might drop a 
coin, with a wish or aprayer. 

“But Kiwanis substitutes ‘doing’ for 
dreaming and ‘working’ for wishing. 
The great deeds of this world are be- 
ing performed by men who specialize 
and concentrate, aided and _ abetted, 
perhaps, by wives whose hearts flutter 
in sympathy with their ideals.” 


Four pairs of honeymooners were 
given an ovation at the convention. 
These included Past Governor William 
B. Haselmire of the Rocky Mountain 
District and Mrs. Haselmire, Casper, 
Wyoming; District Secretary John Al- 
len of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District and Mrs. Allen, Racine, Wis- 
consin; Past International Trustee 
Jerry Lammers and Mrs. Lammers, 
Madison, South Dakota; and Mr. and 
Mrs. M. E. Sandlin of Woodville, 
Texas. ‘“‘Ay, marriage is the life long 
miracle.” 


Lieutenant Governor J. Percy Copp 
of New Westminster, B. C. was the 
official representative of Division I of 
the Pacific-Northwest District. This 
division includes five clubs of British 
Columbia and five clubs of the State 
of Washington, and is the only inter- 
national division in all Kiwanis, 


Seven out of the ten lieutenant 
governors of the Pacific-Northwest 
District were in attendance at the con- 
vention. This record was made possi- 
ble through the energy of Internation- 
al Vice President Clinton S. Harley 
of University-Seattle, who developed a 
plan whereby clubs would pay a pro- 
rata share of the expense. 


Washington, D. C., host to the 1936 
Convention of Kiwanis International, 
extended a cordial invitation to all Ki- 
wanians and their ladies to be present 
at what they claim will be “the best 
International Convention ever held.” 
Harold N. Marsh, president, Bynum E. 
Hinton, vice-president, and Lewis T. 
Breuninger, immediate past president, 
who has been appointed general chair- 
man for the convention, extended the 
invitation. Others from the Washing- 
ton club who were getting points on 
conducting an International Conven- 
tion were: Edwin D. Shaw, secretary, 
George P. Mangan, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Albert B. Van Voorhees, a 
director. 

Washington, the capital city of the 
United States, has many attractions 
that will, in the opinion of the dele- 
gates extending the invitation, appeal 
to people throughout North America. 
In addition to the Capitol, the White 
House, the new building of the United 
States Supreme Court and numerous 
government buildings erected during 
the past few years, there are a great 
many places of historical interest 
around Washington that will attract 
members of the organization and their 
families. 

The Kiwanis Club of Washington is 
well known throughout the Interna- 
tional organization for its service to 
under-privileged children. In the past 
fifteen years this club has aided more 
than 500 children. 
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Bearing the Yoke —For an Ideal Club 


By MAX B. WEBB 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Malone, New York 


N the 27th verse of the third chapter 
of the Book of Lamentations, it 
says, “It is good for a man that he 

bear the yoke in his youth.” 

I was so intrigued by this passage, 
that I took occasion to look up a little 
of the history of this book. The Book 
of Lamentations was written by the 
prophet Jeremiah at a time when the 
fortunes of the Jewish people were at 
a very low ebb. They were under the 
heel of the Babylonian rulers. They 
had lost all hope, business was all shot 
to pieces, their social life was ruined, 
and nothing looked right. I was struck 
by the apparent similarity to condi- 
tions as they now exist in this country. 

Jeremiah looked around, and _ took 
what Dr. Lloyd Douglas calls “a sour 
invoice” of conditions as he saw them. 
To be sure, the title of this book in- 
dicates quite correctly the burden of 
his song, but every now and then he 
utters such remarks, as the one I quote 
again: “It is good for a man that he 
bear the yoke in his youth.” 

One of the curses of this so-called 
machine age is the very lack of yokes 
for us to bear. Most of us, of my 
generation at least, were raised in or- 
dinary homes, sometimes even in poor 
or straitened circumstances, and one of 
the circumstances which contributed 
largely to the molding of our character, 
was what is known by the good old 
Anglo-Saxon name of “chores.” 

As Jeremiah says, it is good for a 
man to bear the yoke in his youth. 
Granted that these tasks were per- 
formed more or less under compulsion 
(there was something wrong with the 
boy who liked to do chores) yet they 
taught us in spite of ourselves, the 
dignity of honest labor, and gave us 
the ability to work with our hands. 

I fee] really sorry for the young peo- 
ple of our day, because we have taken 
from them this advantage of doing 
chores. I do not regret the passing of 
the older regime; I do not regret that 
the machine has made labor easier, but 
I do regret the fact that our young 
people do not have things to keep their 
hands occupied. 

I wonder if we cannot draw a lesson 
from this verse for Kiwanis. If we 
are to believe all we hear, and all that 
Roe Fulkerson writes in The Kiwanis 
Magazine, Kiwanians, regardless of 
age, are always young. 

(Incidentally, if you don’t read The 
Kiwanis Magazine from cover to cover, 
you are missing something. There’s 
a magazine worth $10.00 of anybody’s 
money every year). 

I wonder if we, as Kiwanians, have 
learned to bear the yoke. In our Ki- 
wanis set-up there is something for 
everyone to do. Some of the tasks, we 
know, are hard and disagreeable, but 
someone has to do them, and as Richard 


Harding Davis says, “It is better to 
bind a laurel to the plough than to call 
yourself hard names.” 

Here, if you please, is our Kiwanis 
set-up, and if the yoke is to be easily 
borne, there should be coéperation, and 
every Kiwanian should lend his 
shoulder. Start with your president. 
Your president should not have to con- 
cern himself with details,—he is an 
executive and committees are provided 
whereby all details can be taken care 
of. I know some clubs where the presi- 
dent and secretary do all the work. 
That is not right. Your president 
should not have to pick out a program 
every week; you have a program com- 
mittee for that. He shouldn’t have to 
call up and chase members for attend- 
ance; that’s what your attendance 
committee is for. He shouldn’t have to 
stand at the door and greet members 
and visitors if your reception commit- 
tee is on the job. There are 18 or 20 
committees covering every phase of Ki- 
wanis activity and there is enough 
work and enough glory for everyone. 
If each committee can raise one idea 
along its own work, you won’t have to 
wring your hands and complain that 
the club isn’t doing anything. 

Neither should your secretary be re- 
quired, or even asked, to do all these 
things. He has all he can attend to, 
with the duties of his office. 

The ideal club is one where every 
member has a job and works at it. This 
is an ideal, but I never heard of any 
law against striving for an ideal, Your 
president and board of directors, I am 
sure, are ready and willing to act on 
all suggestions from club members. 
Bear in mind that your board of direc- 
tors is the governing body of your club, 
your legislature. They should pass on 
all things for the good or ill of the 
club. That is their part of the burden. 
Many things are brought up to the 
board which are not good, and not 
proper Kiwanis objectives, but if they 
are on the job, these things are killed 
in committee as it were. This is as it 
should be, for irreparable harm can be 
done to a club by allowing improper or 
controversial questions to come on the 
floor of the club. 

Conversely, if the mature judgment 
of the board passes an objective on to 
the club, the club may be assured that 
the subject may at least be given prop- 
er consideration. 

In this matter of yoke bearing, of 
coéperation, I would caution against 
too great concentration on one objec- 
tive. If you put your efforts all in one 
direction, on one job, that thing may 
become a Frankenstein, which of its 
own weight will bear down the club. 
You get to the point where you can’t 
see the woods for the trees. It is far 
better to have several small objectives. 
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This very business of chores, of yoke 
bearing, if you will, teaches us to live 
within our means, and after all that 
is the secret of a successful life, or a 
successful club. 

I would earnestly recommend the 
visiting at other clubs and attendance 
at divisional meetings, district and In- 
ternational conventions. Not only do 
we get the social contact with other 
Kiwanians, but we bring back new and 
invigorating ideas of activities and of 
programs which are most helpful in 
our own club. 

I would also recommend letting the 
ladies in on an occasional program. 
This helps your attendance, for when 
your wife gets the spirit of Kiwanis, 
she will see that you get there. The 
ladies will then know how and what a 
real meeting is, and they will be root- 
ing for Kiwanis. My wife never ex- 
pects me home for dinner on Tuesday, 
—and the same is true of most of the 
ladies of our club. 

Let us all help bear the yoke and in 
so doing work toward a better Kiwanis, 
our ideal. 


This is Kiwanis 


“What is Kiwanis?” asks someone. 
It’s a crippled boy who now can run. 


It’s a pallid lass too weak to play, 
Now drinking rich, sweet milk each day. 


An ugly spot, a town’s disgrace, 
And now a park and playground space 


A town that once was steeped in gloom 
Till leadership had launched a boom. 


A family facing Christmas drear 
Until a basket brought good cheer. 


It’s children pale from summer heat, 
Sent off to camp, away from street. 


Neglected boys intent on crime, 
Befriended by a man in time. 


Schools starved for funds our youth to lead 
Till public roused to sense the need. 


Kiwanis does the kindly deed, 
Supplies the men prepared to lead. 


A mighty force for common good, 
Kiwanis moves toward Brotherhood. 


—BEN DEAN 
Governor of the Michigan District 


Suburban Nights 


A twilight hush is over all 
The day slips off to rest. 

Night slowly comes into her own, 
By starry eyes caressed; 

By tender memories proclaimed 
The loveliest and best! 


The lights along my homeward way 
Say, ““Howdy, Friend,” to me; 
And I say “Howdy” back again, 
To every one I see. 
How very dear and welcoming 
The hometown lights can be! 


The breath of nights is fragrant, and 
It’s sort of tangy, too. 

It blows my weariness away 
And makes the world seem new: 

A place of peace, and silver dreams 
Of silver dreams come true! 


Bess EvANGELINE MuRCH 
Cousin of 

Paul W. Schanker, Past 

President Mt. 

Michigan Club, 


Clemens, 
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Citizens of Tomorrow (Darling) 
(From page 327) 


Quite popularly, schools are re- 
garded as merely forced feeding sta- 
tions where defenseless minds are 
stuffed with facts, but that is far from 
the truth. The facts children learn 
are merely the tools of thinking, and 
if they acquire these tools, many of 
them two-edged and sharp, they may 
become as dangerous as if we put a 
sharp knife into the hands of a child. 

Training in the use of these tools of 
thinking is of actually more import- 
ance than the mere acquiring of them. 
They must be mixed in the proper pro- 
portions and carefully stirred, lest 
they produce not an orderly compound 
or conclusion but a mental, moral or 
spiritual explosion to wreck a life. 

We pride ourselves on being a hard- 
headed business people. We think we 
know that two and two are four and 
not three or five, but the wildfire 
spread of the dime letter contagion 
proves that many thousands of us are 
in either our financial infancy or the 
dotage of our honesty, for no one of 
sound mind could fail to know that 
none could possibly win or collect the 
maximum of $1,562.50 unless 15,624 
persons contributed each one thin 
dime for which the recipient does not 
make even a pretense of giving any- 
thing of value. Perhaps no greater 
danger confronts this nation than this 
morally unsound obsession to get 
something for nothing. 

It is in the social laboratory where 
the human element is so variable a 
factor that there is the greatest need 
for learning how to think instead of 
what to think. First, it is important 
that real facts and not merely appar- 
ent facts be secured. As a convex or 
a concave mirror may distort an im- 
age, so an error may be distorted by 
a prejudiced mind to appear a fact, 


and if premises are wrong, conclu- 
sions are, of necessity, wrong. In ad- 
dition to the securing of correct 


factual data, there is the necessity of 
combining these facts in the proper 
proportion or the proper way. 

In his splendid address, Roe Fulker- 
son showed how prone young people 
are to discount all similar ideas if one 
is learned to be untenable. “Do you 
believe there is really a devil?” asked 
one small boy of his companion. 


“Naw,” was the scornful reply, 
“it’s like Santa Claus, it’s your 
father.” Taught what to think about 


Santa Claus, the disillusioned child is 
likely to think what Johnnie did when 
he discovered the truth about that 
saint. He asked, “What about this 
God business? Is that a lie, too?” 
When we find one of our idols has feet 
of clay, we are apt to conclude that 
all our ideals are merely mud. 

Never before in our -history has 
there been the same great need for 
training the citizens of tomorrow. 
Convictions long regarded as immut- 
able are crumbling, and we need clear 


thinking to chart a safe course. Let 
us not make the mistake of plowing 
under every third school or every 
third month of school in the hope 
that the rest may be more valuable. 
Marshal Foch is said to have once re- 
ported to his superior officer, “‘My 
right wing is shattered, my left is 
turned back; my center is demoralized; 
I propose to advance along my whole 
front.” He did. He won the battle. 
In this spirit we must meet the foes 
of orderly government who for the 
saving of a few dollars would endan- 
ger the training of future citizens, 
Into the hands of the teachers in 
those schools we commit the tremen- 
dous responsibility of determining the 
mental and emotional bias 
citizens, of bending the twig which 
will determine the inclination 
tree, not merely the tree of the indi- 





of those | 


of the | 


vidual life, but as well the tree of the | 


collective life which we call human 
society. This being true, is it not 
clear that the selection of those teach- 
ers must not depend upon their family 
connections, their residence, their po- 
litical affiliations or their economic 
need, nor any other factor than their 
personal and professional fitness to be 


ish, nickel trimmed, polished po through 

aluminum. Electric lighted. tell some worthy 

17 x 17 x 26 in. high. Self unemployed person 
: . about this oppor- 
| dumping . . . no trick mech- tunity. 
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the guides of the youth of today—the | 


citizens of tomorrow? 





CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PROFITS GALORE! 


$5 to $25 Daily Earnings 
with this Low Priced 


We, ” ELECTRIC 


CORN s 
POPPER 


30-DAY 
Free Offer 


If your order reaches 
us within 30 days— 
with $10 down pay- 
ment, balance $19.50 
cS. Ga BD. we will 
send subject te ex- 
amination at express 
office, FREE enough 
Ppopeorn and bags 
to pop $29.50 worth 
of corn. Your cus- 
tomers pay for the 
popper. 









Fully Guaranteed | put SOME 
Pops a batch (wet or BOY IN 

dry) in three minutes. ee 
Pops corn like a $300.00 Jf start a profitable 


business of his own 


machine. Mahogany fin- . let him work 








anism whatever. 


Send a post card today for complete information. 
We have a special proposition for salesmen also. 


EXCEL MFG. CORP. munciorine. 














Kimanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSB 
Write for Catalog “E” 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 












FULLY 

PATENTED 
and Pats, Appid. 
‘or in All Lead - 
img Countries. 










TURNS JUNK AUTO 
TIRES INTO MONEY 











3, ONE 
KEEPS FOUR 


HAND MACHINES 
a iteeer OY 







The Most Sensational 
Business Opportunity 
Since 1929 


Gigantic National Market running into 
Millions. And you can now supply it 
with JUNK TIRES as your raw mate- 
rial. What a Business. What an un- 
heard of profit. Schools, stores, clubs, 
factories, public buildings, homes, of- 
fices, grab this good looking, springy, 
long wearing FABRIX Mat. No limit 
to market. And the profits are so big 
that you can easily afford to hire 
helpers, hire salesmen, and still have 
a fabulous margin on every mat. 


Here is a new business. The product is so unusual 
that it has opened up a new market. Don’t confuse 


FABRIX with a “Door Mat.” 


INDUSTRIAL uses in factories. Your 


home use will be the least part of your business. 
Here is an opportunity for one man in each com- 
munity. Under our license you can establish a local 
The investment required 


manufacturing plant. 
reasonable, 


COSTS NOTHING to get complete facts. 


address and we'll send complete description of simple machine 
that quickly slices old tires into uniform strips; shows you 


how patented method forms strips into springy, 


business so big, so fast, 
Capable men, responsible men, 
want in this enterprise. 


big men, 


minute. Write, air mail or wire today. All information is free 


It has a hundred 
sales 


long wearing 
FABRIX Mats; how you can turn a 5c tire into a $2.00 mat 
how you can start on a reasonable investment and build a 
that it will take your breath away 
are the ones we 
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I 
Rush your name and | 
I 
I 
I 
I 
If you are that kind don’t delay a ; 


for 


FABRIX, Inc., Dept. 687 
325 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send full information at once. No 
is cost to me, no obligation. 
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FABRIX INC. 324 West Huron St., Dept. 687, Chicago, I. GLUE) om. 
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SPEAKERS 


We will furnish your speeches. Con 
fidential service at prices se low they 
will surprise you. Information free. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 





RAAA SAAS me 
Seegeegeerree 








The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 

















Travel in comtort! Do it the econom " 
way! Hitch «a Silver Dome behind your | 
ear, and your hotel travels right with 
Has — living sccommodations. 
for itself in hotel bills saved. Four | 
1935 models, $525 to $1,265. 
also «as §=6display h by 

houses. Write for FREE 20-page illustrated eatalog. 
DEALERS: Write for proposition. 
Wolfe Bodies, inc., 462 Yort, Detreit, Mich. 
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CHICAGO @ PARADISE 


KIWANIANS 


and 


THEIR 
FAMILIES 
All Under One Roof 








e 
A Leading Club With All the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 
More than 400 luxuriously ap- 
pointed Rooms and Suites with 
every modern convenience . . 


for transient guests . . . Men 
Women and Families. 
$3 Single —$5 Double 
o 


CLUB PRIVILEGES 
Available to Guests and Non- 
Resident Members 


ng hey Men's ory 
Baths, ealth 
Billiard fom Golf C a 
Gymnasium, Rifle Range 
Handball Courts, Bowling Mieys 


MeDINAH 


CLUB ¢f Chicag 


§05 NORTH moe a 
Address 


Reservations 
to 
H. G. PHILLIPS 
Business 
Manager 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
iia iictnlacieced eeenenee ne eeeeenemindinemeeneemeeeneneinel 
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More Honors to Kiwanians 


Governor Henry Horner of Illinois 
has appointed International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker a member of the 
State Advisory Council of the Illinois 
State Employment Service. 


From Colorado Springs, Colorado: 
Floyd L. Kelsey was elected chairman 
of the local Retail Code Authority. 
City Manager Earl Mosley was ap- 
pointed a member of the Interim Com- 
mittee on revenue and taxation. Gor- 
don Parker, member of the Colorado 
College faculty since 1919, has been 
appointed director of the Manitou 
Park Forest owned by the school. 


Arthur G. Wilkinson, past lieuten- 
ant governor, Capital District and 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, presided over the 
National Association of College Bur- 
sars and Business Managers of which 
he is president, 


Dr. Cecil Dickinson, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, is the new president of the 


Southern California Dental Associa- 
tion. 
City Judge William S. Richardson, 


president of the Kiwanis Club of Bing- 
hamton, New York, is vice-president 
of the State Association of Magis- 
trates, 


Major William D. Frazer, immediate 
past president of the University- 
Seattle, Washington, Kiwanis club, 
directing military education at the 
University of Washington, has re- 
ceived a well merited U. S. Army pro- 
motion from Major to Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Coast Artillery Corps. 


Dr. L. L. Daines of the University 
School of Medicine and member of 
the Salt Lake City, Utah, Kiwanis 
club is listed in the new “Who’s Who 
in America.” 


David F. Fleischer, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Saint Louis, Missouri, 
has been elected president of the Mail 
Advertising National Association, 


Harry Lee Baker, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, Florida, 
was reélected president of the State 
Foresters Association. 


Out of a membership of 65 at 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario, 15 are 
serving on public bodies: President I. 
Bowman, I. A. Shantz, and A. A. Eby 
are serving on the City Council. W. 
D. Euler is a member of the Dominion 
Parliament. A. R. Goudie is on the 
Board of Health. Dr. J. F. Hons- 
berger and T. H. Kay are on the 
Collegiate Institute Board. J. H. 
Franks is on the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Hospital Board. Lloyd Knipfel and 
Otto Hauch are on the Kitchener 
Separate School Board. A. A. Eby is 


chairman of the Family Relief Board 
and E. D. Lang is treasurer. H. W. 
Shoemaker and Dr. J. F. Honsberger 
are members of the County Health 
Association. Kiwanians A. E. Brund- 
rett, V. H. Hattin, A. A. Eby, E. J. 
Capling, A. R. Goudie and T. H. Kay 
are directors of the Board of Trade. 


Immediate Past President Sieg, 
Chehalis, Washington is president of 
the University of Washington. 


2 i F. Callaway, Thomasville, 
Georgia, was elected president of the 
Georgia Baptist Convention last fall. 


Temporary Kiwanis Club at 
Camp Perry, September 1-19 


Kiwanis Internationa] has authorized 
the organization of a temporary Ki- 
wanis club at Camp Perry, Ohio, during 
the National Rifle Matches being held 
September 1 to 19. It is planned to have 
a meeting of all Kiwanian riflemen at- 
tending, on Tuesday evening of each 
week at the club house. It is believed 
that the organization of this Kiwanis 
club will bring some splendid publicity 
and real good will to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Four to five thousand of the best 
rifle shots in America attend these Na- 
tional Rifle Matches. Many Canadian 
marksmen also attend, especially teams 
of the Mounties and police who engage 
in friendly international pistol] team 
match with the American teams. 

All Kiwanians who anticipate being 
in attendance at Camp Perry are re- 
quested to advise Frank J. Schneller, 
Neenah, Wisconsin, at once, in order 
that full information may be sent. 


Missing—One Gavel 


At the close of the San Antonio Con- 
vention the gavel, made of wood from 
the tree which stood at the door step 
of the house in which General Sam 
Houston was born, presented by C. 
Walter Cole, Governor of the Capital 
District, to President Carrington as a 
personal gift, was missing. Will anyone 
knowing anything about it kindly com- 
municate with Dr. William J. Carring- 
ton, 905 Pacific Avenue, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


Baltimore Headquarters 

The Kiwanis Club of Baltimore, 
Maryland, has established permanent 
headquarters at 1701-03 Emerson 
Hotel. Secretary D. S. Neill writes that 
this gives them extra room where club 
members can meet and enjoy them- 
selves and where visiting Kiwanians 
can feel at home. The services of a 
full-time secretary are also available. 
All visitors are cordially invited. 

















KIWANIANS HAVE DISCOVERED A 
NEW KIND OF COMFORT 


I knew you’d like and I do appreciate < 
all the enthusiastic letters written about a 
RE-LAX YOUR BACK. A simple but a 
scientifically designed back rest made of 

fourteen hard wood slats pocketed in ai) 
heavy khaki duck. Two sturdy side yr ae , 
straps pull it to meet every curve of : ~ 
your body. No heavy cushions, no un- =. oe ¢ 
comfortable bumps, no complicated ——_ 
gadgets—just 36 ounces of solid com- 
fort which makes it a grand chair for invalids, too. Be sure to 
have a couple tucked away in your car for beach parties 
camping and fishing trips . . . picnics . . . sports contests, etc. 
Get the most out of your play hours this summer with Re-Lax. 


Easy to carry when rolled up and it takes but a few inches of space Each $2.00 


SPECIAL OF THE MONTH 


The answer to your request for a practical Binocular type glass . . . not too costly. 
BAY BINOCULARS are made in the United States which accounts for their 
price but they have all the features of expensive imported glasses. Adju jtable 


eye width with center focusing wheel. Concave matched scientific lenses with 
1'4 inch objective lens which assures sharp clear vision and fine illumination. 
A glass that any member of the family can use with pride indoors or out. Com- 
plete with 41-inch shoulder strap and rich black suede finished carrying case 
bound with leatheroid. Grand companions for your summer play hours and 


just as good for football games next fall. Each $3.00 


SWING IT 


Experts say the correct swing must be automatic and Kiwanians agree SWING IT is a 
weighted device designed to fit any wood club It cannot slip off but it can be attached or 
detached in a few seconds A few minutes of daily practice will groove your swing and make 
the correct swing a habit And here is a tip It will work just as well under the living room 
chandelier if you are lucky enough to be preparing for a “June in January” vacation next 
winter Each $2.25 


AUTO COMPASS 


Which way are you heading? This clever auto compass will tell you the right answer every 
time No trouble to attach to any car. Just wet the suction pad and stick it on the wind 
shield The little compensator works in the same fashion and its purpose is to tune the com 
pass to the engine’s vibration A shining black gadget with red and white indicators, swank 
enough for the finest automobile Compass and Compensator, $2.50 


PIPE DOWN 


No the ashes can’t blow if they have been deposited in the bottom of Pipe Down If it spills 
nothing happens because the groove catches the ashes as it falls and it always lands ‘“‘cat 
fashion.’’ The small illustrations tell the story of this popular new pipe rack that also accom 
modates a cigarette It looks like fine grained walnut but it is a new plastic that will not 
burn, break or stain. And with it two full ounces of a famous sportsman’s private brand to 
bacco now available to the public. A no-bite mixture of Canadian Plug with just enough 


Latakia Havana, Perique and Virginia Flake to produce a rich satisfying smoke. Both for $1.00 


DON'T FORGET THE DETAILS. ARISTOCRAT TIE CLASP IS STILL GOING STRONG. 
MEMO FINISHED IN RHODIUM SILVER OR 22 KARAT GOLD WITH TWO INITIALS. EACH 


HOW TO PURCHASE 


Any of these articles will be sent post 





ll Go SHOPPING For You! 





SRDIAN Piy 
C™ MIXTURE 


Address your letter to 
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$1.25 


paid any place in the United States. S & MAR | tC _ ENTO 
Send your order, together with P. O. ; . 


Money Order or checks, listing the 
articles by name. Do not forget to 





mention the two initials desired. 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





244 EAST PEARSON STREET 















SAVE’, 


SEND US YOUR OLD LUGGAGE-YOU SAVE MONEY! 











on this WALRUS 
GLADSTONE BAG 












FREE 


3 LETTER 
MONOGRAM 
22K GOLD 








"§ AVE D $90" A seasoned traveler knows the value of a 
is going to save me money. It cost me $20 
























Genuine 


WALRUS HIDE 


OUTWEARS THE BEST COWHIDE 


3 10 1 


@ TRADE IN YOUR OLD BAG 
@ NO TROUBLE OR EXPENSE 
@ WE PAY TRANSPORTATION 


The new L&W Gladstone is now 
offered in Genuine Walrus. The 
toughest leather known—it just 
won't wear out. In 1960 a Walrus 
will still be carrying on. Think 
of it! With average use—25 years 
of service and satisfaction. No 
other bag can offer as much. 
You'll never need to buy a 
traveling bag again. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


Under our trade-in allowance and 
direct-to-you offer, this Walrus Glad- 
stone is very reasonably priced. Never 
before have you been able to secure so 
much for so little money. Large quén- 


tity production to our order gives you 
extra value and saves you money as well. 


10 YEAR GUARANTEE 


The L&W Walrus Gladstone carries an 
absolute warranty against faulty work- 
manship and material. It is positively 
guaranteed to please in every respect. 
You must be satisfied. You are the 
sole judge. 


SEND US YOUR OLD BAG 


For a LIMITED TIME we can allow you 
a cash credit for your old luggage. 
We have found a market for a specific 
number of used bags. Here's the op- 
portunity of a lifetime. Trade in that 
outworn bag of yours— apply it as 
sart payment ona New L&W Walrus. 
er band never again will an occasion 
like this exist. REMEMBER —We can 
only use so many bags—so, you must 
hurry if you wish to cash-in on your 
old luggage. 


IT’S EASY AND STMPLE. Just send in 
the coupon TODAY for FREE details. 
We'll tell exactly how and why you can 
save one-half on this new never-wear- 
out genuine thick hide Walrus Glad- 
stone. 


Size 24x8x1 4 inches 


WALRUS bag. My new L&W Gladstone 























less than I had expected to 
pay for fine Walrus. 


S. R. B., St. Louis 





12 QUALITY 
FEATURES 


@ Top grain Walrus hide 

@ Full leather lined 

@ DUOFOLD steel frame 

@ Genuine Patented MILOCK 
@ New English Post handle 

@ Leather Welt seams 

@ No-Sag frame support ws 
@ No-wrinkle shirt fold 

@ All-round 11, inch straps 
@ Compact design 

@ Reinforced corners 


@ FREE Gold Monogram 








Write for 
10 DAY TRIAL-MAIL COUPON 


ee ee ae ee ee 


LANDON & WARNER, 360 No. M ichigan Ave. 
Dept. L-29, Chicago, Ilinois 


Gentlemen: Yes, I’m interested. Send me FREE details on 
how to save one-half on a Genuine L&W Walrus Gladstone. 
This does not obligate me. (Please print plainly). 
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